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OU must have known by experience 
the pleasure and excitement of hand- 
ling a boat to properly appreciate 

the swelling sail and straining rope; the 
lifting bow, the reeling deck and bended 
spar, the swift rush of the water and the 
eall of the wind and the sea are then your 
friends. You will hear the voice and feel 
the tingle of leaping blood years afterward; 
the distant sail, the lake or river or shining 
sea will be a part of the world to you. 

Every man who has once felt this friend- 
liness with a boat is a yachtsman, a lover 
of the sport, though perhaps not able to 
partake of it; but he is never a greenhorn 
or a landsman when fortune takes him on 
board a yacht, and the latent love comes 
out of him: he responds to the banging of 
canvas, the sharp commands, the rush and 
joy of it all. 

But man must work, and the average 
yachtsman takes week-end holidays, and 
saves his longer cruises for some occasion 
of importance when the excitement of 
racing, or of seeing others race, will be at 
its height. So the annual cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club is looked forward to by 
many faithful followers of the sport as the 
great event of the season—not to be missed 
for lesser things. Year by year the fleet 
has grown, the red cross on the blue float- 


ing from the truck of many handsome craft 
that dot the Sound and the ocean the sum- 
mer through; and when orders are issued 
for the annual gathering, canvas is stretched, 
hulls cleaned, and trim and taut from east 
and west they sail to the rendezvous. 

Eastward from New London, there is 
ever the certainty of more wind than on 
the smoother western reaches of the Sound, 
and so last year the starting point was New 
London, a favored harbor and the scene of 
countless yachting assemblages. All day, 
by one or two, from eastward and west- 
ward, they swung into the harbor; steam- 
ship, sloop, yawl, and brig. almost every 
conceivable craft, foreign or American 
built, crowding the smooth waters, from off 
the Pequot House to far up the river. With 
rattle of chain and banging of canvas, they 
rounded to their anchorages, until had 
gathered the greatest fleet in the history 
of yachting on the Sound. Swinging to 
their cables, with canvas stowed and awn- 
ings spread, it was a sight to thrill the 
heart of a sailor, and to inspire the dullest 
onlooker. Then came the meeting of cap- 
tains on board the flagship, the issuing of 
orders for the morrow’s run and for the 
cruise. 

The maze of masts and rigging, fluttering 
flags, the coming and going of gigs and 
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barges, calls and greetings, the voice of the 
summer sea, the gladness of life, a sense of 
wonder and excitement in it. all thrilled the 
beholder. Lucky he who had a part in such 
an event! With darkness came the twink- 
ling lights of lanterns, like a glimpse of 





‘ans would rush to see it, en masse, en féte, 
and be envied to have seen a sight so en- 
traneing! 

In the eabins of the racing craft was 
eager questioning of the morrow, of wind 
and weather, of orders given, of course 








“Fighting for place is one of the most important parts of a yachtsman’s training.’’ 


fairyland, a myriad stars in nearby radi- 
ance, outlining mast and spar, hung beneath 
the awnings, or swung in long pendants 
from bowsprit to truck, making a marvelous 
array against the night. If it were in 
Venice, across seas anywhere, we Ameri- 


understood; these details must be well gone 
over and clearly fixed in mind before spell- 
ing out the orders that follow the warning 
from the flagship. A cautionary signal in 
the morning: “Get under way at nine 
o'clock and proceed to Newport.” 
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The course and buoys, given in the 
printed orders, leave a poor excuse for the 
questioning that frequently takes place at 
the last moment: port or starboard of this 
or that mark is all provided for by the 
hard-working regatta committee, who were 


. 
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getting under way and standing off and on, 
waiting for the signal gun to make ready. 
Sea Fox, Troquois, Intrepid, Constellation ; and 
to these sea-going vessels were added the 
huge, barkentine-rigged Shenandoah, and 
the new Ariadne, trim, handsome, and pow- 





‘“We skim by the committee boat.” 


early under way on their chartered sea- 
going tug. 

What a list of famous names were repre- 
sented in the fleet that slowly drew out of 
New London harbor that morning! Yachts 
that had cruised on many seas, one by one 


erful; Chanticleer, spreading glad wings to 
the light air, and the old and famed Colum- 
bia. The smaller eraft and the non-racers 
were away early, and made a good-sized 
fleet by themselves, seen to the eastward 
standing through Fisher's Island Sound. 
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Tacking and luffing, we timed earefully 
our minutes to be not too far away when 
the puff of smoke from the committee's 
boat should sound the moment 
dom to be off on the run. 


of our free- 
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fired. Over the line with no handicap and 
weathering your rival requires the nicest 
kind of judgment and experience; the rule 
of the road and the graceful giving way to 
others marks a man’s breeding at sea as on 





‘* With the spinnaker boom soaring.”’ 


This fighting for place, and judging the 
exact use of every inch of distance, is one 
of the most important parts of the yachts- 
man’s training. Many a race is lost or won 
by well-caleulated position when the gun is 


shore. Don’t get in other people’s way or 
crowd your rival unnecessarily when work- 
ing for place in the interval between the 
warning and the signal. Have fifty swift 
vessels moving rapidly about in a small 
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circumference of water and you will see 
quick enough who has the true spirit of 
noblesse oblige. 

And save close calls, there is not a rope 
yarn frayed, or a scratch, to mar the morn- 


“aK 


ter: every skipper has his own notion about 
the wind, and getting the best of the tide, 
and some are far out at sea. and others hug 
the land. A black and gloomy sky hangs 
over the shore, the mournful wail of the 





‘** The schooner class is off.”’ 


ing, when at last we are away, headed on 
the wind for Newport. Like silent birds, 
the schooners, sloops, and yawls seek 
their way on shore, or off shore, for the 
day’s end: it is astonishing how they scat- 


whistling buoy is heard off Point Judith. 
Breasting an increasing swell and freshen- 
ing breeze, the fleet stands on, past the light- 
ship and the committee’s boat at last; then 
a lively run into the harbor, where the 
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‘*Captains meeting on the flagship.’’ 


pleasure craft are so numerous as to over- 
flow outside of Goat Island. So here is a 
great gathering, from the steamboat piers 
to Lime Light Rock, and far up in Bren- 
ton’s Cove they lie, four and six deep, a 
tangle of sailing and steam craft. 

Now is the skipper’s skill put to the test, 
to beat into this confusion, with clear fore- 
sight to calculate and fetch into an anchor- 


» 
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age with room to swing; it is not an easy 
task, with a good breeze and in the fading 
light, for the sky is overeast. We pay off on 
one tack, brace up sharp on another, go 
astern of one vessel, between two others, 
just clearing boat booms, but not touching 
boom or boat, and the anchor is let go as 
the jibs come down on a run, and we snub 
the cable to an inside berth off Lime Light. 


** Past the lightship almost side by side.”’ 





— 
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While the crew are stowing the canvas, 
it is pleasant to take a moment's respite in 
the cabin, hear the clink of glasses, know 
that there is something good preparing for 
dinner, which you rejoice is not too far off ; 
and then, while the steward takes possession 





ditions, and watch the belated ones, who 
come shaking into the wind and let go their 
anchors in any berth they can find. Thus 
ends the active day’s work. Who has won 
the races in the different classes, we find by 
going ashore, after dinner, to the Yacht Club 


‘* Lashing the boat by the quarter.’’ 


below, flourishing his trays and snowy cloth 
with promise of good cheer, you have a turn 
on deck to wateh your neighbors. Serutin- 
izing the more distant ones through the 
glasses, we spin yarns of this or that old 
boat in former days, study the newest ad- 


Station. There the squadron run is posted 
up, with time, elapsed and actual, class this 
and elass that: somewhat confusing to a be- 
ginner, but quickly understood by the brown- 
faced men who gather early in the evening, 
to diseuss the merits of the day, the pros- 
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pect for the 
morrow, to 
seek their mail, 
to chat and 
laughand greet 
their friends. 
Very jolly all 
this. Then, too, 
it is a very 
pretty trick to 
send your gig, 
with four stout 
oars bending, 
through the 
forest of ship- 
ping on your 
way back, and 
not miss your 
ship, or hit any- 
body else, or 
shorten the 
stroke till, “way 
enough!” sets 
the bowman to 
his feet; then 
the oars clatter 
on the thwarts, 
and mate and 
master, with salute, receive the return- 
ing captain and his friends. Then the 
sailor’s couch, much as one regrets to leave 
the flickering lights that still call from the 
shadows. The wind pipes through the rig- 
ging; the water lap, laps along side; the 
tramp, tramp, of the anchor watch: the 
passing of launch or gig: these things one 
hears dully; but sleep is best; the day is 
done. 
II. 

A fresh northwest wind, the sea smiling, 
the fog and mist blow away; orders from 
the flagship read: “Get under way at 8:30”; 
but before that hour, many are heeling 
to the breeze and seeking the blue where 
the lightship rolls. What a glorious morn- 
ing this! The sky is swept clean, the water 
flashes inthe sunlight, mainsails are hoisted, 
and one by one the great fleet trips anchor 
and is away. Nor is it the easiest thing, 
either, to get out of the harbor, swinging like 
mad past the bows of one boat under the 
stern of another, to seek the open water. 
The wind in puffs sets the stoutest bowing 
past the fort and the rocky, green-capped 
shore: the water rushes in a foaming tor- 
rent along the lee; the currents of air that 
sweep down from the tight-stretched canvas 





“* Crew busy dressing the ship.” 
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fairly lift one’s 
feet off the 
heeling deck. It 
is a glad, mad 
run out to the 
lightship; the 
spirit of racing 
is in the air, 
every one is 
racing and 
pacing and 
fretting to the 
lash of the 
breeze. We 
sweep up with 
banging = can- 
vas, to go about 
again, tack and 
luff, to bide the 
time till the 
course is ready. 
The committee 
boat comes 
puffing out to 
her place, the 
red balls are 
hoisted, and the 
sloops, small 
and big, sent away before the impatient 
schooners at last come thundering down to 
the line. 

We watch the sloops that have already 
stretched away to the eastward. Balloon 
jib topsails are up in stops, so are balloon 
main topmast staysails; we up helm before 
the wind. 

“Set your spinnaker boom!” comes the 
sharp command. 

“They are setting their booms to port; 
we set ours to starboard,’ remarks the 
captain. One minute now; we are racing 
down to the line, almost too fast: ahead 
of us, astern of us, a 
are crowding together ; 
broken out. 

“There ’s the gun!” as a flash of smoke 
flings across the sunlight. 

“Break out your spinnaker!” roars the 
skipper. 

“Break out your balloon jib!” 

“Main topmast staysail!” 

The crew rush and strain and tug, the 
spinnaker bursts out with a snap; the long 
boom lifts as it feels the strain. The schooner 
steadies herself like a live thing; for an 
instant it seems to stand quiet under the 
pressure of the enormous sails, then darts 


dozen schooners 
spinnakers are 
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away with a rush and a roar, the clean blue 
ahead is cut as with a knife, and the waters 
leap astern in a broad, swirling mass of 
white foam: the decks are level for an in- 
stant, then incline with the stately motion 
of the fabric as it answers the heav- 
ing sea. The spinnaker boom touches the 
water one instant, next is high in the air, 
while the main sheet snaps along, taking 
the tops off the following waves. 

To the northeast lie the Newport shores: 
the sea to the south’ard glows like sap- 
phire: far to the eastward stretch the lead- 
ers: following us are the high-sparred 
giants of the fleet, their dome-like spin- 
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nakers and staysails swelling hard and firm. 
The freshening breeze stirs up the sea that 
leaps in wrath behind us as we swiftly pass; 
bird-like, the white canvas gleams on the 
horizon ahead, astern—a wonderful pano- 
rama. Ten-twenty when we crossed the 
line off Brenton’s Reef lightship; at twelve 
o'clock we have crossed the Vineyard Sound 
light vessel, and have drawn up with many 
of the smaller craft. Close on our quarter 
comes the gallant flagship, bowing and lift- 
ing to the blue water, rolling a thin wave 
along her sides, and leaving a long trail 
of milky white. Fast as we sail, she passes 
us, her decks shining under the booms, sky- 





‘*Up goes the topsail in stops.”’ 
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lights and polished woodwork reflecting the 
glowing day. Spinnakers have been blow- 
ing away, booms swaying wildly in the air, 
as the on-rushing vessels lift and strain. 

The committee boat is hurrying to over- 
take the fleet; she is steaming fast, but does 
not gain on the swift-footed racers. 

The crew eat their dinner on deck on a 
run like this, a cold meal, no fires in the 
galley, and between bites they hear from 
the watehful skipper, unmindful of the din- 
ner hour: “Just haul the spinnaker boom 
aft a little!” 

“That will do!” 

“Slack main sheet a little!” 

“Take a pull on that jib topsail sheet! 
That ‘s well.” 

“Slack off topmast staysail a little!” 

“Not too much!” 

The sun blazes hot, and the wind-swept 
sky is clear as erystal; Gay Head shows 
on the starboard; Cutty-hunk to port, the 
gravelly banks a grayish yellow. 

“ Elmina is quite a way ahead of us.’ 

“Yes, she’s going to beat the Muriel.” 

“ Constellation is leading Coruna; she’s 
going to win to-day.” 

Chanticleer passes us, a magnificent pic- 
ture as she bows and dips to the swell, the 
water leaping in greeting to the swift rush 
of the vessel. 

* Tgnomar has carried away her fore top- 
mast!” 

“Yes, but she’s setting her spinnaker at 
the masthead; she’s still in the race.” 

The committee boat creeps up to leeward; 
clouds of black smoke tell the effort she is 
making, but she can never catch the lead- 
ers now! 

“The single stickers are not doing so well 
to-day, the schooners are beating them.” 

We have Hester, Queen Mab, Weetamoe, and 
Neola on our lee, well bunched together, 


their spinnakers lifting in soaring curves. 
The steam yachts are carrying sail, too, and 
then no more than keeping up with the pro- 
cession: what a sight for the fishermen and 
coasters beating across the Sound, their 
dirty canvas swelling to the breeze. Now 
we meet a tug and barges bound west, 
black and ugly they are, dipping their 
blunt bows to the brine; their crews look 
out to see the event of the season. A three- 
masted coaster, wing and wing, is passed 
as if at anchor, though the skipper in this 
breeze ought to make up for days of head 
winds; the great fleet sweeps by him like 
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so many gulls; to note it all keeps a man’s 
eyes busy. 

* Intrepid is ahead of Shenandoah!” 

“The topsail schooner J'histle went out 
early, not waiting to race; her square top- 
sails are still in sight.” 

Thus we notice everything, scanning the 
sea ahead, astern, watching every roll or 
wrinkle in the towering sails that sway over 
our heads, feeling every quiver of the fabric 
beneath our feet, as it responds to the rude 
-aress of the sea. We regard our rivals 
with a kind of tenderness, knowing that we 
shall beat them, then turn our attention to 
the smaller craft we are overhauling. 

“What’s that yawl over there? It looks 
as if it had two spinnakers set.” 

“Why, that’s another boat!” And a 
laugh at the landsman follows. A patch 
of shadow under the main boom is an 
agreeable place to look from, and glass to 
eye we regard the fleet. 

‘We are having a wonderful run to-day; 
last year when we came through here we 
had no wind, and drifted all day; to-day it 
is steamboat time.” 

So we reminisce as we remark each inci- 
dent in the swift changing scene about us. 

“Did you say lunch, captain?” 

“A cold lunch!” 

* Well, Lam ready for it, thank you.” 

But we do not linger long over lunch; it 
is too interesting on deck. There are Neola 
and Weetamoe, side by side. They are hav- 
ing a race of their own; the same model. it 
is hard to tell them apart. We pass a little 
yawl rolling heavily, towing her dinghy, 
that jumps about in the sea. Our balloon 
jib sheets trail in the water one minute, the 
next jerk taut as we roll; the water rushes 
past with a sound as the rustling of the 
trees in the wind, piling up astern like 
the wake of an ocean liner. Far away on 
the Vineyard side are a lot of fishing boats; 
we rapidly lose them from sight. A group 
of steamers down to the southeast are an- 
chored off West Chop; one of them is the 
judges’ boat; the lighthouse looms rapidly on 
our starboard bow: we are coming up fast 
now for the buoy where we must haul on 
the wind. 

We are roaring through the water. 

* Neola is going to beat Weetamoe! ” 

* We are going to blanket them both!” 

Glasses search the course for the judges’ 
boat. Quessetta carries away her spinnaker, 
it melts away and trails overboard, held by 














“The foam flies from our bow.” 
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the sheet; it is one of a dozen incidents; 
we watch our sails fearing something may 
give way. 

*There’s the black buoy, on the end of 
the shoal!” 

We are pointing for the judges’ boat now, 
in a smother of white water, the roar and 





+ 


thunder of wind in sail and rigging makes 
a volume of sound, drowning voices: the 
skipper makes signs; the crew hastens to 
obey, and the decks are cleared. It is the 
supreme moment of the run. We hold on 
and watch; the schooner staggers to the 
freshening puffs. 
citement of it! 


Oh, the tense, glorious ex- 
Weare over the line! One 


ae 
E bets 
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quick glance at the men on the bridge of 
the steamer, watch in hand; they time us; 
swift as a swallow’s flight we sweep past 
them, the water boiling around us, the canvas 
drawing with giant power. 

* Take in main topmast staysail !” comes 
the sharp command. 





‘* The crew has a cold lunch on deck.” 


“ Get it in now, quick!” 
“ Take in jib topsail!” 
“ Aye, aye!” All hands jump; the wind 


roars out of Vineyard Haven in a fierce 
sou’ wester. 

“Don't tear that sail!” as the men strug- 
gle with the banging canvas. 

* Haul your fore sheet up and down!” 
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We look astern at the following fleet, 
heeled to the wild breeze, but none short- 
ening sail till over the line. The roaring and 
banging of canvas is deafening; the wind 
comes in fierce puffs as we haul up. 

“Clew down maingaff topsail!” 

“Clew it down!” 
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“Slack that sheet—slack it!” 

We heel until the main boom is in the 
water; the boats are adrift on deck; hal- 
yards and loose ropes go overboard; the 
men are up to their kneesin water. Weare 
as some wild, rushing, mad creature, shaken 
and buffeted by the gale. Slowly the hal- 


“The lee rail is buried.” 


“ Secure your jib topsail!” 

“Clew down that gaff topsail!” 

“Clew down the fore!” 

“Let go halyards!” 

The spray flies in our faces; the decks 
are soaking and slippery. 

“Ready about!” roars the skipper: we 
thunder in the wind. 


yards are hauled back on board, a mass of 
wet and stiffened rope; we come about 
again and reach in for the harbor: now, with 
an opportunity to watch the others, we see 
a topmast has gone from one, a sail from 
another; but all are striving for the anchor- 
age. Closehauled and swift reaching in, we 
hear at last: ‘Take in your jib!” 
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* Take in your staysail!” 

“Stand by your anchor!” 

With canvas snapping we come to an even 
keel and hear the rattle of the chain as the 
anchor goes fathoms deep; the sails come 
down on a run, and we go below for an in- 
stant to draw a calm breath ; from Brenton’s 
Reef to West Chop in less than four hours ; 
that is sailing! In groups and singly the 
fleet comes in, until the harbor is crowded ; 
we watch them, it is part of the fun, to see 
them come flying on. The big auxiliaries 
are having a race of their own, beating in 
handsomely, and stout though they be, bend- 
ing low to the blasts. The sun and wind 
have burned our faces, the cabin is topsy 
turvy, the decks are wet: tired but happy, 
we rest until the crew can be spared to take 
us ashore to the Club Station: there we 
hear the news of the day, and congratulate 
ourselves that spars and rigging held. 


ITI. 

From Vineyard Haven to Provincetown 
is a matter of eighty miles, a long day’s run 
with a fleet that must consider the little 
fellows: the orders were, therefore, “To get 
under way at five.” A fine sight in the 
morning light, was the early stirring fleet ; 
tacking and luffing they stood off and on, 
waiting the orders to go; a cup of coffee 
for all hands, and then the windy deck, for 
this was to be the greatest day of all. A 
gray mass of threatening clouds overspreads 
the bright sun of the dawn, but, nothing 
fearing, the fleet was sent away promptly, on 
a sharp reach for Cross Rip lightship; the 
schooners keeping together, there is always 
the game between rivals of blanketing the 
other fellow—the weather gage. 

One minute now, we point down for the 
line. “ Break out jib topsails!” That sail 
bursts out at a pull on the sheet. 

“ Main topmast staysail!” 

“Break it out!’ 

Half a minute now, with a good “full” 
we rush away, the water roaring in angry 
tumult around us, the schooners are bunched 
together: on our weather quarter one comes 
bearing down for us; her bowsprit reaches 
past our main-mast, the space between us is 
not ten yards: she draws slowly down; she 
is going to blanket us! We are pointing 
up too much, but we cannot go off any; 
close, so close we can study the faces that 
watch us, is another schooner, our rival. She 
is pointing up all she can, there is plenty of 
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room to leeward ; if foreed up another inch 
we will foul our neighbor to windward who 
is rapidly closing the space between us; she 
‘annot keep up any more and clear the 
judges’ boat! The wind roars in fierce puffs ; 
the water hisses past; a quarter of a minute 
—we are just in time! 

“ Kase off a little now!” 

But we are jammed between the two 
boats. 

“On board the 
off for us?” 

No answer. Our bowsprit soars over their 
quarter, but they won't give way. 

“Put your helm up, damn you—if you 
don't keep off. we ‘ll sink you!” 

The crew are straining on the sheets; we 
overhaul our rival to leeward, our bowsprit 
is abeam of the main-mast ; we almost touch 
them! 

* Keep off!” we yell. 

They shout back in defiance, but we crawl 
past; crawl, though going like a wild race- 
horse. 


— why don't you keep 


There goes the gun! 

We are over the line, together, and so 
close you can almost jump from one to the 
other: heeled down till the water is up to 
the cabin hatches. Slowly we draw from the 
lee of one, blanketing the other as we slip 
past with scornful glance. In comfortable 
cruising trim, with a reef in the mainsail 
possibly, it would have been an easy run and 
the decks kept dry: but with kites set and 
sheets flat, the water was at times two feet 
deep on the lee deck. It boiled around the 
combing of the cabin companionway; it 
lifted a lashed boat from the deck, and 
made it stow it aft, on the 
weather quarter. It was difficult to move 
without holding on to something solid; the 
decks were like the roof of a house. With 
spars bent like whips, topmast back stay 
tight asan iron rod, every inch of sheet and 
“full and by.” we stood on the course. 

It’s ten-thirty now; we havea bite of 
breakfast and a few minutes rest. Off 
Chatam come hard puffs; a black squall 
shuts out the sight of land and sea; the 
fleet disappear in a veil of rain and mist. 
We put oilers on, and stay on deck watch- 
ing the approaching storm. 

At last we haul around the point, still 
early in the afternoon. The smart sea here 
set the fleet bowing and dipping and sent 
the green water along the lee decks: but no 
one shortened sail, unless forced by acci- 


necessary to 














‘* Swift as we sail, the flagship passes on, a magnificent picture,’ 
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dent. But accidents were frequent; here 
was a sloop dismasted ; there, one under a 
storm staysail: the steamers must help them. 
Far astern hung the black smoke banners of 
the majority of the steam fleet. We will 
beat them in to-day! 

The committee tug-boat! Where is she? 
Coming on swiftly was our particular rival, 
making a noble race of it: almost together 
we swept past the only steamer there to take 
thetime : watching each other, perhaps with 
mutualadmiration, as we swept into the wind 
to shorten sail. 

Victorious and proud, the winged racers 
of the fleet, one by one, round with clamor 
of banging canvas to the anchorage in 


Provincetown Harbor, the afternoon not 
half gone. 

The band plays the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner as the flag goes up on a United States 
ship of war; it sounds a note of something 
finer than all this gathering of pleasure 
eraft. Do not all fly the same flag, and is 
this life not making men and seamen of the 
Americans, who man and who direct the 
white winged fleet ? Certainly if the days of 
sailing ships are past, there is much to be 
kept alive and encouraged of the real sea 
spirit, which does not thrive in the engine 
room, but must be learned and made on the 
windy decks and under the swelling canvas, 
by lead and line, by tack and reach. 





And lower and ‘ower bows the schooner.” 











HOW ATHLETICS MAY DEVELOP STYLE 
IN WOMEN 


By ELIZABETH DRYDEN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


OMAN’S 
dress has 
seldom 

depended more, 
for its style, on the 
natural figure and 
good carriage than 
at present. Even 
the “Empire” 
gown did not fol- 
low the contour of 
the body so closely. 
The straight-front 
tailor coat, or 
simple blouse of 
the hour, requires 
a perfect mold. 
The chest must be 
broad, the shoul- 
ders straight, the 
back flat. The 
smoothly fitted 
skirt below the 
slightly curved 
waist betrays the 
slightest padding, 





girl enthuse over 
nature, when the 
grown-up people 
she would imitate 
were fearfully and 
wonderfully laced 
and padded. It 
took a smart bi- 
eycle, golf, or walk- 
ing suit, on a 
healthy, good- 
looking woman, to 
show how com- 
fort, neatness, and 
style might be 
combined; and to 
make the least 
natural of us feel 
ridiculous. 
Right here 
comes our obliga- 
tion to the athletic 
woman. One could 
not golf or fence 
in a laced waist. 
Looking at Miss 
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depend _ entirely 
upon nature, with 
no artificial attempt to detract from de- 
fects. 

The dress reformer, or physical culturist, 
attired in her eecentric garbs, has lived to 
see her dreams realized; strangely enough, 
her tabooed theories have been gradually 
adopted, but vanity and not common sense 
won the day. A decade ago, she received, 
at most, tolerance from her pupils; for girls 
were then much less in touch with the 
charm and value of athleties and the things 
bearing upon it than now. Her classes were 
far from interesting and meant little, though 
the seed sown then took root. It needed 
something more than standing in a row, 
and swinging the legs and arms, to make a 


of Athletics. er’s charmingly 


natural figure, we 
see the resulting trend given to dress and phy- 
sique by athletics. An earlier influence was 
that of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, whose figure 
with its low belt and exquisite curves, so long 
looked upon by us as an artistic stage effect, 
is a living illustration of what the physi- 
eal culture teacher meant by “ standing tall” 
with its advantages to the chest, back, and 
stomach, and of what was meant by a beau- 
tiful back curve and perfect poise of head. 
Of course, it is all second nature with her— 
in that lies much of the seeret—and we are 
not all Bernhardts. 
By steps, the surer for their slowness, 
Mme. Bernhardt’s influence extended to the 
entire French stage, which through the 











This Shows the Slouchy Way in Which Many 
Women Stand. 


famous French designers exerts such a eon- 
trol over the world of dress. And then, in 
the nick of time, accompanied by necessity, 
arrived our athletic woman, trig in a way 
unknown to the athletic English woman and 
the unathletie French. 

Of course some sport, such as golf or 
fencing, ismost excellent. It adds interest to 
exercise and gives relaxation to the mind. 
Both of these are so well adapted to women 
that too much cannot be said in their favor. 
It has been said that athletics makes a 
woman coarse, and her muscles knotty. This 
is nonsense. Greek girls, who were made to 
take their exercise just as young men, were 
the most feminine type. Their skin was 
filled out and rounded. The reason for this 
is in the different formation of the tissues. 
There is more adipose tissue in the woman 
than the man. 

“Standing tall” is the correct carriage. 





How Athletics May Develop Style in Women 


It is the military carriage and means hold- 
ing yourself to the fullest height. It is sur- 
prising how much taller you can be, or, if 
tall, how much more queenly. Imagine a 
chain from the crown of your head pulling 
youup: hold up the chest at the same time: 
the shoulder blades will go in of themselves, 
and the stomach will be flat. Breathe deep 
breaths, as you, thankfully, can in the pres- 
ent style of corset. Try to forget your hands, 
and let the arms hang easily at the sides. 
The legs should swing out from the hips, 
while the upper part of the body is carried 
as still and smoothly as possible. Accustom 
yourself to this, and walking, standing, or 
sitting, you will be at your physical best. 
Here are four simple exercises, adapted 
from the setting-up drill of the U.S. Army: 
Stand erect, heels together, arms falling 
loosely at the sides. Raise the arms at the 
sides until they are horizontal, palms up- 
ward. From this position raise the arms 





This Woman Walks Naturally and Correctly. 














A Study of the Natural Figure. 
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This Shows the Correct Way to Sit as Contrasted With 
the Not Unusual Slumping Way. 


in a cireular direction over the head until 
the backs of the fingers are in contact ; 
keep elbows bent well back. Now extend 
the arms upward full length, the palms 
touching. Foree them obliquely back, let- 
ting them fall at the sides. 

From the same position raise the arms 


horizontally at the sides. Then swing them » « 


to the front until the palms touch. Swing 
them to the rear, as far as possible, at the 
same time rising on the toes. 

When the arms are extended horizon- 
tally at the sides, describe a circle with 
each, moving it upward and backward, not 
allowing either arm to pass in front of the 
line of the breast. 

From the initial position given above 
raise the arms at the sides palms up, and 
bend them until the tips of the fingers rest 
lightly on the shoulders. Now, keeping the 
upper arms horizontal, force the elbows for- 
ward until they meet, and as far as pos- 
sible to the rear. 

If a woman be large (it has been proven 
that the stout woman is unnecessary at the 


present day) she can still be active and 
symmetrical. Perhaps the most suc¢ess- 
ful specialist in America prescribes walk- 
ing for her, principally, and a not too 
rigid diet. No sweets, no eating be- 
tween meals, of course, very little water 
drinking; but, walking, walking, and 
more walking, always in loose clothes 
and flat shoes. Now that the flesh at 
the waist line is where it belongs, carry- 
ing the chest correctly throws the bust 
in its right place, and a big woman is 
symmetrical. 

Exercises for a large woman are those 
which act upon the stomach, hips, and 
waist line. Here are some of the best : 

Bend the body backward, slowly ; then 
stand erect. Try to touch the floor in 
front with the finger tips; then bend 
toward one side and then the other try- 
ing to touch the floor, always without 
bending the knees. Lie prone on your 
back and raise the straightened legs 
singly and then together. Do each of 
these about ten times, or until you feel 
tired. Follow with a moderately cold 
bath. It quickens the effect of the walk- 
ing and diet. 





The Perfect Back, so Well Rounded That no Pads Are 
Needed. 
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This Is the Slumping, Untidy Way of Sitting, Common 
to Most Women —and Men also. 


Anover-slim woman ¢an accomplish mueh, 
but it will take a year of steady work before 
she will notice much result. The proeess 
makes muscle to fill out the hollows and 
give roundness of contour. 

Many women wear a small pad just below 
the waist line to fill up the hollow in the 
back. If this flatness does not disappear 
with the cultivation of a correct carriage, 
which also induces the beautiful curves of 
the back, stand straight against the wall 
until the entire back is touching it, the 
stomach drawn in. This repeated ten times, 
night and morning, will flatten the shoulder 
blades, stretch the vertebrae, and flatten the 
stomach. 

Directly under the arm is another place 
where women often cave in. To prevent 
this, extend the arms from the shoulders, 
‘aising them upward and stretching them 
to their fullest length, inhaling slowly: 
then lower the hands while slowly exhaling. 
To follow the hands with the eyes gives, at 
the same time, an exercise for the neck. 

In this movement, if, when the hands are 





stretched upward, they are swept down 
to the floor, it becomes good exercise for 
flattening the stomach. It also helps to 
lengthen and reduce the waist, giving 
the legs ease in walking and improving 
their shape. 

An excellent movement for developing 
the calves and thinning the ankles (of 
which I have seen a wonderful example 
after a year’s work), is that of streteh- 
ing up, as at first deseribed, but at the 
same time rising to the toe tips very 
slowly, inhaling: then relax and lower to 
the ball of the foot slowly, exhaling. 

At the side of the chest is the third 
place commonly padded. The arm move- 
ments given all act somewhat upon this. 
But a better exercise is to extend arms 
straight out, and then describe a small 
circle entirely back of the chest line. 
This circle is done toward the back. 
For flattening the shoulder blades and 
expanding the chest there is nothing bet- 
ter. The raising of the arms is also a 
help in developing the neck. 

For the throat and “salt cellar” neck 





An Imperfect Back, Showing Hollow Just Below the 
Jaist Line, Usually Padded. 
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of the thin girl, or the double chin of the 
heavy woman, stretch the chin down on the 
chest; then move the head toward the shoul- 
der and around, bending the head back and 
making an entire circle: repeat in reverse 
direction. This should be done slowly, with 
the neck stretched. It not only improves the 
shape, but gives ease in carrying the head. 

When once started, these exercises should 
be regularly done 
night and morn- 
ing if a result is 
to be achieved. 
Those selected 
might be done at 
first five times 
each, gradually 
increasing to ten 
or fifteen times. 
Always exercise 
in stocking feet 
or gymnasium 
shoes, with the 
weight on the 
ball of the foot. 
All benefit is lost 
if the body is not 
perfectly bal- 
anced. There 
should always be 
plenty of fresh 
air in the room. 

The few chosen 
ones born phys- 
ically perfect 
must exercise to 
hold this per- 
fection. Prob- 
ably more are 
born thus than 
we suppose. One 
child model of 
three. perfect in 
every line, carries 
herself like a little queen now. But quite 
likely at eighteen she will be sadly under- 
developed, owing to carelessness of habit. 
Exercise, such as here prescribed, would pre- 
vent this deterioration. Now it will help 
correct. it. 

The perfect figure of the Greek woman 
is surpassed by the perfect figure of to-day. 
In the stretching out, the hips have become 
slimmer, the shoulders handsome and more 





Mrs. Langtry’s Figure Was the Ideal Sought Fifteen Years Ago. 
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athletic. It is conceded by the French con- 
tourieries that the well-dressed Americaine 
has the best style and figure in the world. 
English women have learned much through 
the American girl’s invasion, though in gen- 
eral they do not make the most of what 
they have learned. The American girl séc- 
onded the artist’s demand for a new frame 
on which to hang clothes, and, presto, the 
French corsetiere 
steps in with the 
nicety of her 
invention. 

The tight waist, 
with its many 
cherished flat- 
teries, was given 
up grudgingly. 
But there needs 
no further proof 
of its decline than 
the impression 
conveyed by the 
oceasional pa- 
thetie appear- 
ance among us of 
some provincial 
creature gor- 
geously arrayed, 
clinging to the 
tradition of her 
eighteen-inch 
waist. 

Perhaps it is 
she who brings 
forth the argu- 
ment that the 
present figure is 
injurious because 


of the manner 
in which the 
= stomach is held 


flat. It is not the 
corsets that do 
this. They merely give a firm line, and we, in 
the emancipation of expanding our ribs and 
breathing, are able to hold the stomach in 
place. The woman with a naturally small 
waist does not lose one iota of credit: in fact, 
she gains, for she never had her due when 
it was a question where the work of the steel 
left offand nature began. And the big woman 
is nolonger obliged to make herself ridiculous 
in a way now hard to imagine she ever did. 























LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


EBENEZER’S AUTOMOBILE RIDE—A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH 


WwW A’AL, Eb, is it 
you?” said the 
Deacon, grasping 
that individual 
by the hand as 
he walked into 
the village store. 
“Didn’t know 
thet you and 
Cap’n Joe hed 
got back from 
Nu York.” 

‘Got back last 
night.” 


“Waal du tell 





us ‘bout your 
trip,” said the 
Deacon. 


“ Yeus, yeus, du,” came from everybody. 

“Wa’al,” said Eb, slowly filling his pipe, 
‘‘we've hed the greatest time we ever hed 
in our lives. You know Cap’n Joe has 
been talkin’ "bout goin’ tu Nu York ever 
since I can remember, and this fall when we 
laid up the schooner, as we’d hed remark- 
*bly good summer fishin’, he said, ‘ Eb, I’ve 
been talkin’ bout going’ tu Nu York for the 
last ten years, and if you'll go with me, 
we'll start tew weeks from tu-day.’ 

“So, sure enough, we went, stayed four 
days, and it would take me from now ’til sun 
up tu tell yer everythin’ thet happened tu 
us, but the event of the trip was a ride in 
one o’ them nu-fangled land steambuts; 
utermoblies, they call ’°em. You know some 
years ago Cap’n Joe got very well ac- 
quainted with a feller thet was sailin’ mas- 
ter of a big steam yacht and lived in Nu 
York, and he hed made Cap’n Joe promise 
thet when he came tu Nu York he would 
look him up; so Cap’n Joe wrote him we 
was a-comin’, and he jest devoted one day 
tu showin’ us round thet town. His own- 
er’s got one o’ them land steambuts, and 
Cap'n Joe’s friend took us out fer a ride in 
it: and I want tu tell yer boys you don’t go 
no faster on the keers then you du in one o’ 
them utermoblies. The feller thet runs it is 
called a shufer. He sat on the front seat, 


and we three was in aft: four can set there. 
Wa’al, I thought Cap’n Joe would go erazy 
‘fore we got back. We hed hard work tew 
or three times tu keep him from jumpin’ 
out. It steered with a wheel jest like a ship 
and when she’s runnin’ makes a ¢luckin’ 
noise like a rooster does tu call the hens 
‘round him. When they want any one tu get 
out o’ the way, they have a sort o’ rubber 
bottle they press, and darned if it don’t 
make a noise like a duck quackin’. You can 
go astern jest as well as ahead, and I don’t 
know as you can’t go sideways: seems as 
though we did sometimes. 

“This shufer, I must say, was a fust-class 
nav’gator, and he did handle her in great 
shape. Wa’al,as I was sayin’, Cap’n Joe’s 
friend, Cap’n Joe, and I got in aft, and the 
shufer was on the front seat, and we started. 
It hed rained thet mornin’ some, and the 
streets was slippery as time. Yer know they 
don’t hev no sand roads there ‘t all. They ’ve 
either stun or this stuff they call asfult. It’s 
a darn wonder tu me thet we didn’t run 
over somebody the way we wasa kitin’ of it. 
There was a long stretch o’ road we went 
up, with cross roads *bout every three hun- 
dred feet I should think, and how we steered 
clear o’ people and wagin’s comin’ acrost I 
never shall know. It seems tu me fer a spell 
there we was goin’ a mile a minute, at least. 
Cap’n Joe didn’t say nothin’ at fust; 
he was hangin’ on with both hands. 
Finally he said, ‘ Eb, du yous’pose the darn 
thing ’s runnin’ away? It goes faster then 
eny hoss in Nauset.’ The fust corner we 
went ‘round, the feller did n’t slow up a bit, 
and I swan I thought we was goin’ over 
sure. Cap’n Joe, he stood right up. ‘Slack 
your sheet, or she ‘Il capsize!’ he yelled. ‘Jer- 
us‘lem, young man, you oughtn’t tu jibe 
when you're carryin’ so much sail.’ But thet 
shufer was a furriner and could n’t un’stand 
a word, and Cap'n Joe’s friend was laffin’ so 
hard thet he couldn’t say anythin’ ’t all. 
Things went all right fer a while until we 
got intu the crowded part of the village, and 
then Cap’n Joe was continually advisin’ 
them to shorten sail. ‘Look here,’ he said, 
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‘you ain’t goin’ through the fleet at atwenty- 
five-knot clip, be ye ? Gosh er mighty! we'll 
get foul some feller’s fore riggin’ fore we get 
through here.’ No one paid any ‘tention to his 
remarks, however, and we scudded in and 
out among the kerriges and folks without 
touchin’ a thing. Thet shufer was a wonder, 
and when we got out intu the open country 
we went along like a streak o’ greased light- 
nin’ and Cap’n Joe’s teeth were sot, and he 
was white’s a cat, and if the wind ever 
whistled through a man’s whiskers, it did 
through hisn. ‘Don’t she run along slick,’ 
I managed tu say tu him. ‘Slicker’n sweet 
ile through a tin horn,’ s’e. The feller with 
us would look at Cap’n Joe every few min- 
utes and then laugh until I thought his 
freckles would slip. The funniest feelin’ 
comes over yer when you’re goin’ so fast. 
There’s a kind o’ ticklin’ sensation goin’ 
down yer back bone, and yer want tu hol- 
ler, but yer don’t. We hed a grand ride 
through the outskirts o’ the village, and 
everythin’ went all right until we got back 
in the crowded part agin. It seemed as 
though we must run intu somebody, but we 
didn’t slow but mighty little. Cap’n Joe 
was a-standin’ up wavin’ people and teams 
to one side with his hand and hoilerin’ tu 
them tu keep tu port or starbud, and I ain’t 
so sure but what he saved us from havin’ 
a collision after all. I warn’t lookin’ for- 
‘ard at the time when all of a suddint Cap 
yelled: ‘Yeller car dead ahead!’ and sure 
enough there was one right across our bow. 
Waal, sir, that shufer set the brakes, and 
we stopped so suddint that Cap’n Joe 
went right over the front seat, and if we 
had n't caught his feet he’d a slid right off 
the front o’ the thing. We went along more 
slow after thet, and Cap’n Joe sot down on 
the seat but keepin’ a sharp lookout ahead 
all the time. We kept along all right until 
we started tu turn round intu a cross road 
on one ©’ them asfult streets ‘thout slowin’ 
down ’t all, and there was a big hole worn 
through the asfult right on the corner, and 
when one o’ the front wheels got intu thet 
hole it changed our course quicker’n light- 
nin’. I never was slewed so in my life. By 
gosh er mighty! how it slewed us. We turned 
a circle, it didn’t seem to me no bigger’n a 
half er dollar, and Cap’n Joe said when we 
finally stopped thet his upper set o’ false 
teeth hed turned completely round and was 
a headin’ stern foremust. But I tell you thet 
shufer was a spunky feller; he did n’t let go 
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on her fer a minute, and we did n't upset 
nuther. When we finally got back tu the 
owner’s house, Cap’n Joe heaved a sigh o’ re- 
lief as he stepped out from the after end o’ 
the thing and stood surveyin’ the craft from 
stem tu stern ’thout sayin’ a word for as 
much as five minutes. Finally, s‘he; ‘ Eb, 
I didn't like it at fust, but when the price 
o’ them things gets down tu “bout forty 
dollars, darned if I don’t have one!’” 


Clay Emery. 


ON THE NESQUALLY 


ROM the fireplace the flickering light 
fell echeerily on a cirele of swarthy 
faces. It was cozy, there in Kruger's 
Camp, and the men sat idly dreaming over 
their pipes, the roar of their laughter ever 
and anon vieing with the roar of the storm 
without. 

There was Ledoux, the wiry, whose three 
years in the slaving business, followed by 
four in Yorktown prison, furnished ample 
foundation for many a dashing tale. And 
also Ramon Roque, the mysterious, with the 
red hand tattooed on his breast, and his 
yarns of encounters with government repre- 
sentatives on two sides of the Atlantic. And, 
too, more than all, there was big-limbed 
Pierre Gallardo, whose checkered career 
included a term at mining at Cracow, and 
later, at the wish of His Majesty the Czar, 
in the Ural Mountains. 

All Russia knew how thoroughly Pierre 
Gallardo revolted against his burden when 
the bodies of ten guards bore witness to 
the desperateness of his escape. Yet even 
that rich revenge failed to lighten his load, 
and he stalked the earth a human bomb, 
whose deadly contents might be loosed by 
the slightest jar. 

Gallardo held supremacy at Kruger’s by 
right of deed. Each man knew the quality 
of his ax, against whose lightning strokes 
their own had so often ignominously coped. 
And well, too, they remembered the great 
wrestling match, in which Gallardo dispelled 
the aspirations of Beau Raoul Chapelle to 
the four winds; and, later, of Kruger him- 
self, whose two hundred pounds of bone 
and sinew bent like clay in the giant’s em- 
brace. 

Kruger’s men, like all wise men, accepted 
the dominance as gracefully as their sev- 
eral natures permitted—each man taking 
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care not to tamper with the pereussion-cap of 
the bomb. But quiet proved insipid to the 
redoubtable Gallardo, and by the time he 
had maimed the cook and handled Ledoux 
roughly on at least two occasions the men 
became aware of a certain uneasiness in his 
presence. 

Kruger himself was worried. But it was 
not so much the mutterings he heard and 
the tensions he felt as the note he had just 
received from Quigley’s Camp up the river. 
By it he was apprised that Gallardo had 
invaded their precincts, and punctuated his 
sojourn by banging together the heads of 
Bill Leathers and Sykes Carroll, and it was 
a more or less personal knowledge of Bill 
and Sykes that worried Kruger as he sat 
and smoked. 

The night wore on, and Ledoux told a 
glaring tale in which he, as the hero, was 
marooned amid savage blacks in the Hot- 
tentot country, escaping only after the most 
superhuman efforts and unheard-of adven- 
ture. At its close, Gallardo laughed long, 
loud, and derisively. 

The ring of his laugh was still echoing 
among the rafters when the burst 
open, and a form stepped inside. Turning 
toward the group around the fire, who now 
faced him, the man bowed extravagantly 
and remarked: 

“ Avenin’, lads, an’ health t? ye. Oi kem 
in t’? see what wirr ye laughin’ at. Oi ll 
wager me 

“Shut it de dorr!” roared Gallardo, as he 
snatched his pipe from his teeth. 

“T’ th’ div——” began the man, but, sud- 
denly recolleeting, said: “Av coors, me lad, 
an’ Oi begs yer pardon”; whereupon he 
closed the door. 

“Ye see,” he continued, as he approached 
the group, “av ye’re th’ boss ye’v a right 
t’ order, an’ ye can’t say Oi disobeyed ye in 
th’ laste.” With which he whisked off his 
snow-laden cap and coat, tossed them into 
a corner, and put his back up to the genial 
glow of the fire. 

“Dees man boss dees shack,” growled 
Gallardo, tapping Kruger on 
the shoulder. 

“An’ Oi ’m plazed t’ squaze 


door 





yer hand, sor,” said the 
stranger, as he _ clutched 
Kruger’s hairy paw. “Me 


name’s McCann, lads—Michael 
MecCann—an’ th’ same _ has 
nivver been lengthened nirr 
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shortened be anny man. An’ see ’ere, 
Frinchy, kape yer orders till yerself irr 
ye ‘ll mate trouble. Oi hate orders, an’ Oi 
won’t take ’em from me inferiors.” 

In the hush which followed, the snapping 
of the burning logs was multiplied three- 
fold. Gallardo’s eyes fairly blazed. 

“A’ gif yo de wan bes’ warning—look- 
out!” 

McCann turned, and his blue eyes shot 
a glance at the dark, fierce face of the 
Frenchman. 

“Dago!” he said, with scorn in each letter 
of the word. 

Swift as the leap of the panther, Pierre 
Gallardo’s body shot upward at the form of 
the insulter, and just as swiftly the cirele 
cleared to avoid the clash. Even as the 
Frenchman’s body poised in mid-air, the 
frame of the Irishman became a steel spring; 
the arms curved like giant pincers, and the 
shoulders towered up as the muscles grew 
tense. 

Clutch went the dark-hued fingers around 
the massive throat, while a dozen recreant 
“Ah-hs” from 
around be- 
spoke the 
tenseness of 
the onlookers’ 
anxiety. And 
then the 
eurved arms 
did their part. 
Up they 
swung like 
twin pendu- 
lums—up 
past the 
throbbing 
neck—up till 
the powerful 
fingers buried 
themselves in 
Gallardo’s 
black wavy 
hair. Then 
smoothly, si- 
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lently, expeditiously, a thumb slipped over 
the Frenchman’s right eye. Another slid 
over his left, and then, suddenly—oh, Mother 
Mary !—the pain—the horrible pain of it! 

In the half-light the circle of faces saw 
the gigantic figure of Gallardo straighten 
up, stagger backward, and reel against the 
vall. They beheld McCann shrug his shoul- 
ders and pick up an overturned chair. The 
light died down—then flared up again. They 
saw MeCann ealmly filling his pipe, while 
Gallardo, his hand lighting on the door, 
wrenched it open and plunged into the 
night. 

“Oi say, lads,” said McCann, as he sur- 
veyed the men. “Oi give th’ bye ‘is holt— 
thin Oi tuk mine. Av there’s anny objec- 
tions, let thim be known at wanst.” A mo- 
ment he glanced around, then said: 

“Av ther’s none, we'll be sated. Th’ 
ad ‘ll be comin’ in d’rectly th’ snow teks 
th’ burn out iv is eyes.” 

Kruger’s Camp slept fitfully that night. 
Morning dawned, and Pierre Gallardo’s 
eyes, still red and swollen, fell on the author 
of his plight, and the sight made the blood 
surge hot in his veins. He regarded the 
broad back of MeCann with a malevolence 
that boded ill, and that right speedily. 

Kruger’s men worked that day as they 
seldom worked before. The fever of expec- 
tation, the prickling sensation of approach- 
ing danger, lent zest to the blood and energy 
to the arm. The men came in with bright 
eyes and elastic step, anxiety depicted on 
every face. 

Kruger noted—noted and worried—he 
wished it was over. 

Supper was barely finished, too, when the 
climax approached. The fierce blood of 
France, spurred on by the volatile admixture 
of a Luxemburg mother, would brook no 
delay. McCann, perhaps, was unprepared 
for the sudden turn in events; but then, 
McCann had the appearance of one who 
took things as they came and questioned not 
the whys and hows. 

And ’t was only for a moment the look of 
surprise lingered on his countenance when 
the tall form of Gallardo confronted him 
and the savage words hissed into his ear. 

“Coward! Ah shallenge yo for play dees 
game what tek no eyes an’ de bes’ man 
win.” 

“What game is that ?” asked McCann. 
“ Das seemple game—Whack Sal. Heem 


play long tam ev’wher’.” 


Kruger came to the rescue with an ex- 
planation. 

“ He means, ‘ Whack Sally.’ We tie your 
wrists, blindfold ye, give ye a larrup, and 
cut ye loose. It ends when one of ye quits.” 

“When wan av us quits,” said McCann, 
thoughtfully. 

A moment his blue eyes studied the depths 
of Gallardo’s coal-black ones—he saw fierce, 
wicked hate boldly stalking there, and he 
smiled. Then, like the sudden covering of 
the noonday sun by the thundercloud, his 
features darkened ; his lips pressed together; 
his nostrils dilated, and he said, coldly: 

“ Let ’s be doin’, lad.” 

The contestants stripped to the waist and 
tightened their belts. Gallardo, long, sinewy, 
and dark, towered head and shoulders above 
his antagonist. But the eyes of Kruger’s 
Camp were riveted on the furrowed back, 
the billowy shoulders, and the lumpy arms 
of McCann. The breadth of chest bespoke 
strength and endurance: that truculent jaw 
told in elegant language of indomitable 
spirit and bulldog tenacity. 

To prevent lagging in the game, the men’s 
left wrists were lashed to each end of a six- 
foot rope, making the actual distance from 
palm to palm some three feet, six inches—a 
proximity to harm that might well make the 
most iron-willed shudder. The men stepped 
forth into the crisp air of the Canadian 
evening. They paused at the center of the 
space cleared away by Ledoux, while Kruger 
tightly adjusted the blindfolds. The straps, 
heavy, supple, and each carrying at the end 
a formidable brass buckle, were placed in 
the men’s right hands. 

Immediately, such is the force of instinct, 
the combatants stooped slightly and edged 
away from the center. An instant later 
Kruger gave the word, just as the rope 
tautened between them. 

Quick as a flash the men sprang aside and 
bent lower, each tiptoeing in an effort to 
detect hisadversary’s precise position. Then, 
with the swift swoop of the eagle, Gallardo 
leaped forward and struck. True to the 
mark, on the broad back went the cruel 
stroke. The bronzed flesh flashed white—then 
a tropic red. The muscles twitched con- 
vulsively a moment, and McCann gripped 
his strap with redoubled strength. 

Suddenly, swiftly, noiselessly, McCann 
glided toward the Frenchman. His arm ecir- 
cled, the leather whistled, and the blow 
went on its destructive way. 
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‘Missed! missed!” roared Kruger. But 
no—what is it that wells from the broad 
breast of the tall demon and flows in a tiny 
dark stream downward ? Blood—and there 
is a gash below his leaping, beating heart— 
no, that blow did not miss. 

But to the infuriated Gallardo it is a pin’s 
seratch. He is already massing his hereu- 
lean body for another stroke. He springs to 
the left—strikes, stumbles, for he has missed 
—and falls. Before he can arise MeCann 
comes in like a flash, and his strap clips 
cruelly across the Frenchman’s unprotected 
chest. And yet again as he rises, the brass 
goes straight to the black curls on his brow, 
and the blood oozes through the pulverized 
flesh in the form of a square—the buckle’s 
shape. 

French blood flowing and McCann free 
from harm. But beware, MeCann—you’re 
fighting a tiger now—see that stealthy 
crouch—that vicious lunge; the hissing brass 
lands plump on MecCann’s pulsating neck, 
and, in response, a tiny spurt of red blood 
jets out. For a moment the blow causes a 
sinking of the shorter man’s knees, but he 
recovers and springs away to begin circling 
—cireling. 

Gallardo plans a strategy and pauses. 
Instantly MeCann stops in his path while 
the labored breathing of the giants is the 
only sound heard. Then, like a great hound, 
Gallardo springs; McCann, alert, leaps far 
backward—but a second too late, for the 
eager brass slips into the projecting chin 
and opens a door for the hot blood penned 
within. ’T is a grand—a vicious stroke, yet 
even while the witnesses hold their breath 
at sight of it, tis avenged. Gallardo winced 
as the unlooked-for blow swept upon him 
and well he might, for the leathern weapon 
eaught him full upon the lips, and two 
white teeth were sacrificed to its resistless 
force. 

For five minutes the game crept on— 
evenly and steadily. At the end of that time 
a chance blow so inflamed Gallardo that he 
threw caution to the wind and the men 
mixed in a whirling maelstrom of passion. 
Then, as suddenly as it began, they sprang 
apart, and the steady, stealthy, stoic style 
recurred. 

Darkness settled over the scene, and away 
in the depths of the forest the moaning of 
Nature and her protégés stole upon the 
strained senses of the silent spectators. The 
ghostly flare of torches lit up the scene. 


Then, all unexpectedly, the end came. In 
the doubtful light of the torches none saw 
it clearly; “t was very like other blows to 
their staring eyes. But they beheld the tall 
form of Pierre Gallardo totter and fall, first 
to its knees and then to its face. A chorus 
of yells greeted the thing—at which McCann 
sprang away, dragging momentarily the 
unconscious form at his feet. 

“He’s quit!” called Kruger. 

McCann stood still while they loosed him. 
He opened his eyes and saw his opponent 
prostrate before him; then he strode inside 
and dressed in grim silence. Lighting his 
pipe, he watched while Gallazdo’s benumbed 
senses gradually resumed sway. When at 
length reason shown in his bloodshot eyes 
he rose and extended his hand. 

“We'll call it quits, lad, av ye don’t 
mind,” he said. 

Pierre Gallardo glared up at the figure 
confronting him—then he smiled weakly 
and grasped the outstretched palm.. He was 
beaten at his own game. 

Kruger’s Camp slept peacefully that 
night, —~ 

N. H. Crowell. 


THE FIRST SMOKE 


INK VERTIGO sat before his lodge, 
thinking. Time was not expensive, 
and he could as well think as not, un- 
less it might be after dinner, when it was 
too much like exertion. He was not ponder- 
ing on affairs of state, or the address he was 
to deliver on the origin of government be- 
fore the sociological convention; no, he was 
merely thinking whether he would make his 
wife cut a fresh steak from the venison he 
had slain last week, or work yesterday’s left- 
overs into a stew. And while deep in this 
problem his wife had eut and broiled the 
steak and sent their daughter to call him. 
The eall roused the statesman from his 
meditations, and with a weary stretching of 
his limbs he arose and fell into the wake of 
his heiress. The feast was served on the 
lodge floor. There was profusion of venison 
and corn, with a little more venison and corn 
as side dishes. On this familiar spectacle of 
meat and maize, Pink Vertigo looked and 
sighed. His wife noted the sigh with an 
anxiety that was almost apprehension, for 
she wore black about the eyes when her lord 
quarreled with his nutriment. 
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“T want something different,” muttered 
the aborigine. “I don’t know what, but | 
suspect it must be stimulant. I wish some- 
body would hurry up and invent it.” He 
dropped carelessly to the earth and prepared 
to begin his repast. The fire with which it 
had been cooked still smoldered, and as the 


wife caught up a handful of twigs and threw’ 


them on the embers, Pink Vertigo sniffed 
sharply and asked what it was. 

* What is which ?” inquired the madame. 

“What isthe odor that I smell, O Golden 
Buck?” 

“It is deer meat. 
you would prefer.” 

“T do not mean the flesh. 
strange perfume from the fire.” 

“T cannot tell, unless it is part of a tall 
weed that grows about here. It fell into the 
butter.” 

“Pluck its leaves and east them on the 
flame, that we may find if the odor is like 
that.” 

And Golden Buck did as he bade her‘ 
and lo, from the damp smoke ascending 
there came a fragrance that caused Pink 
Vertigo’s nostrils to dilate. 

“Tt is good—heap good. Let it be always 
put upon the fire at dinner. We will take it 
to the meeting house and burn it before the 
manitou.” 

And she did it. The leaves were picked, 
and some of them, drying in the keen south- 
land sun, smoked the easier, so their frag- 
rance was doubled. Pink Vertigo and his 
wife took joy of it, hence they believed that 
manitou would do the like. And Golden 
Buck was happier, because her husband was 
less vertiginous in his wrath, and blacked 
her eyes less often. 

Though not an industrious prayersman, 
our hero was frequently on his bones, and 
possibly it is because he took exercise in the 
hunt in cheerful weather that he reserved 
his orisons for showers. At any rate, it hap- 
pened that he prayed oftenest when the day 
was unpropitious, and his incense was hard 
to take fire, for he kindled it by rubbing 
sticks together, and the air and the earth 
and the sticks and the god were damp. On 
one such afternoon, while he was worshiping 
and praying the manitou to send him an 
additional wife, who was better looking and 
a better cook than the one that now troubled 
him, the fire he had kindled died down, for 
it had begun to rain again. To bend over 
and blow it was tiresome, especially as 


It is what I thought 


There is a 
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there was a suspicion of rheumatism in his 
shoulder. Happy thought! He would blow 
it through a tube. The bark of a dogwood 
had loosened by decay, and making a roll 
of it he eould sit ereet and blow, like a 
cireus agent. The fragrant leaves were smol- 
dering dully. His rheumatism gave a hitch, 
sausing him to catch his breath sharply, and 
in the quick intake he filled his mouth with 
smoke, some of it going down his throat and 
into his lungs, causing such a spasm of 
coughing that the echoes yapped again. 
When he had recovered the regularity of his 
breathing, the smoke taste yet lingered on 
his lips. Hm! It was piquant. He inhaled 
once more, this time cautiously. He filled his 
mouth with cloud, then breathed it into the 
air. It tasted better. Once more he inhaled 
the incense and suffered the smoke to escape 
by slow degrees, watching it as it spired up- 
ward throughthe dampness. The smoke was 
good. A new pleasure had been discovered. 

Next day Pink Vertigo sought the shrine 
again and made fresh oblation. The god 
was tranquil, and Pink Vertigo even more 
so as he drew the incense into his lungs, or 
mouthed it in curiosity and delight. Another 
dependant, roaming the wood in search of 
eatables, came upon him as he lay on the 
earth, uttering smoke from his lips, and fled 
roaring with amazement; for Pink Vertigo 
had become a god! What other than a god 
could eat fire and cast it out again? Pink 
Vertigo noticed that he was looming pretty 
large on the social horizon. 

He loaded his fire with fresh leaves and 
put the dogwood bark close above the 
smudge, and so awaited the coming of his 
people. For he knew they would come. 
He knew that nothing less than dynamite 
would keep them away, and he was crafty 
enough to realize that dynamite had not 
been invented. They found him reclining 
on a bank beside his little fire, watching 
his fragrant breath drift into the air. And 
they widened their eyes and their mouths, 
and their hands were held high, palms out- 
ward, after the way of people who cannot 
well enough express astonishment with their 
faves, and they wondered exceeding at the 
choice of Pink Vertigo above all others for 
this show of merey. As they gained con- 
fidence that this was really an earthly 
phenomenon they ventured close and sniffed 
the burning leaves with pleasure, and at 
last found voice to pray that the elected 
would smoke a little harder, so that those in 
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the back row might be blessed by a sniff of 
it likewise. 

But what was this?) Pink Vertigo was 
losing heart. He was growing discontented. 
He east rude eyes at the bystanders and 
wished them to go home, which made it all 


the more necessary for them to stay. The 
pulls at the tube were less frequent. The 
smoke swallowed was less in volume. The 


fire was dying down. Suspicious looks were 
exchanged. Pink Vertigo looked ill. Gods 
are never ill. 

Pink Vertigo had had smoke enough. 
But the interest of the populace was not 
abated. ‘More incense!” they cried. He 
made a few disheartened attempts, his eyes 
growing darker and 
more languid, and 
hollows forming 
under them, his form 
more lax, his lips 
pursing and pulling 
down, as if internal 


dissensions were in 
progress. He was 


losing color. So 
nearly as he could 
turn pale he was turning it. 
He drew the magic tube 
from his mouth, looked at it 
in heavy-eyed indifference for 
a moment, then, rising hastily, 
retired into the wood and was 
heard in violent altercation 
with his dinner. Alas! he was 
not a god! 

One of the company made 
bold to pick up the tube, put 
a leaf into it, and hold it 
over the fire. He breathed 
the fumes, considered the re- 
sult with a critical air, and 
passed it to the next, who did the like, and 
so the tribe had its first peace pipe; and 
when Pink Vertigo came forth into the sun- 
light, it was with languid legs and fallen 
countenance. He desired no supper. A 
young man offered the tube to hin, still 
warm, and reeking with the odors of the 
leaf. He returned instantly to the wood, 
and spoke to cireumambience from the bot- 
tom of his stomach, and in saddest tones. 
Yet, on the next day his curiosity led him 
to offer incense once again, in moderate 
quantities. Others having found that all 
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could inhale the smoke without suffering, 
insisted on the like privilege, as it pleased 
the god. And the initiates were required 
to pluck the weed and start the fire. 

Then the inventors bent their minds to 
the fashioning of a tube in which one could 
inhale the smoke with less expense of effort; 
so they pinched it, and they made a double 
end to insert into the nostrils, and this im- 
plement they called a tobago—meaning a 
pipe: or, if it doesn’t mean that, dcubtless 
it means something else. And in time they 
took the pipe from their noses, as the 
Greeks took the double flutes from theirs, 
and made one tip for it, which was to be 
chewed while it seethed and savored; and if 

you want it proven 

toyou that the double 
ended pipe was a to- 
bago, you have only 
‘ to look at the map of 

Tobago, in the West 

Indies, whieh was 

named for that like- 

ness. 

But what isa word? 
We have what signi- 
fies far more: the substance. 
And the herb has gone forth 
from its first garden to the 
healing of the nations. And 
wherever it is, there you have 
musie, and philosophies, and 
beer, and art, and tables dhéte, 
and all that makes life desired 
to the livers. In the meers- 
chaum of the Teuton, the 
dhudeen of the Celt, the stink- 
areet of the Gaul, the briar 
of the Briton, the shui-yen-tai 
of the Chink, the hookah of the 
Turk, and cigarro of the Ameri- 
ean you find so many links in the bond of 
civilized union. It is not from one calumet 
that incense rises to St. Nicotine to-day. 
The heaven-climbing output pours from 
pipes to which even those of* stoves are as 
naught for number and blackness. While 
that cloud ascends the nerves of: the just 
are safe from jar, and the wiles of the wicked 
are of small avail. The whole world joins in 
songs of praise for the blest weed of Amer- 
ica, and is so busy in its smoking and its 
singing that it has never built a monument 

to Pink Vertigo. Charles M. Skinner. 















T IS not difficult to trace back to its 
sources the trotting blood which is re- 
sponsible for the records that have fol- 

lowed one another through newspaper “ ex- 
tras” of late years. We can easily elimimate 
“fake” pedigrees, and horse heraldry is a 
much more exact science than that which 
pertains to humankind. But to determine 
accurately whether or not the flyers of to- 
day are really greater than those of yester- 
day is another matter. The bicycle sulky 
and the modern track have done wonders 
for speed, and it is still a question if Cresceus 
could pull a sulky of the old pattern over 
the track that Maud 8. made her 
famous record on, and equal the time of that 
queen of the track. 

Going back as far as it is needful into 
lineage, we find that Henry Clay was born 
in 1837, by Andrew Jackson. born in 1828, 
by Young Bashaw, born in 1822, by the 
Arab-Barb Grand Bashaw, an importation 
of 1820. 

The English thoroughbred of that time 
was known as the Anglo-Arabian, an Eng- 
lish creation from eastern blood, which was 
Arab, Arab-Barb, and Turk, the latter a 
mixture of Arab-Barb and Persian. Mes- 
senger was three times interbred to the 
one horse, Godolphin, Arab-Barb. The dams 
of Young Bashaw were all Anglo-Arabs, but 
his sire was an American importation of 
Arab-Barb blood, which made him an 
Americo-Arab. Young Bashaw got Andrew 
Jackson from an interbred Messenger mare, 
hence he, like his sire, was an Americo- 
Arab, or American thoroughbred. 

In 1832, when he was four years old, 
Jackson was entered in a trotting match at 
Philadelphia, for a purse of $200. The race 
was in heats of two miles, best two in three, 
and he won it in straight heats. Again, in 
1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, he won every 
time against the best horses of his day. The 
time of the heats ran from 5:25 down to 5:27, 


same 


his best time for a single mile being 2:30. 
Blood had begun to tell. 
As no horses could be found to trot against 
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him, Jackson was retired. 


He was the first 
American thoroughbred trotting horse: thor- 
oughbred according to the English laws for 
such creation. 


Jackson was the sire of Henry Clay, whose 
dam was a Canadian-French mare of Arab- 
Barb blood ; hence Henry Clay became prop- 
erly an American thoroughbred, or Amer- 
ico-Arab. Interbreeding Henry Clay’s blood 
according to the English law, which is 
authority the world over, would have given 
America a legitimate thoroughbred to trot. 
But this was not done, and the breeders of 
to-day should congratulate themselves onthe 
fact that the Clay blood was mixed with 
Hambletonian; otherwise we might have 
gone on breeding and breeding, to get one 
trotter every season. Even as it is, we get 
but few trotters of speed as a result of a 
year. 

The dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was 
a mare of no known breeding, notwith- 
standing fake pedigrees to the contrary. 
The Kent mare which appears in the pedi- 
gree of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian was a small 
mare purchased by Alexander Campbell— 
perhaps the greatest horseman, certainly 
one of the “squarest” that ever lived in 
New York. Mr. Campbell bought the 
cheapest out of a drove of western horses 
for Charlie Kent,a butcher boy, paying $40 
for her. No questions were ever asked by 
Campbell or Kent as to the mare’s breeding, 
as she was only needed to pull the butcher 
wagon which Charlie drove. She showed 
no more speed than quick trappy express- 
wagon horses do, ard no pedigree was 
thought of any more than if a Cayuse horse 
had been bought from an Indian. Mr. Camp- 
bell once indignantly refused an offer of 
$1,000 to sign a “fake” pedigree for the Kent 
mare. She was bred by Bill Rysdyk to old 
Abdallah. The colt, which he called Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, was thus named, Rysdyk 
thinking he could fool the farmers by in- 
ducing them to believe his horse was by 
Bishop’s Hambletonian. This horse could _ 
not trot a mile in three minutes. He was 
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nevertheless bred to many mares around 
New York and Long Island, all strong in 
the Clay blood, and from them he got many 
horses which proved to be very fast in the 
harness gaits. 

It is surprising to note that all our speed 
in all gaits comes from the one source of 
Araband Bard blood. Of course it has long 
been known that our running horses come 
from the Arab, but it has only become un- 
derstood of late that the horses of the other 
gaits are of equally pure descent, and hark 
back to the same forefathers. 

The strength of the strain is proven by the 
fact that it could receive the admixture of 
such rank outside “scrub” blood as that of 
the dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, and 
not suffer more than it did by such corrup- 
tion. 

We can now produce great individuals, 
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although of no fixed type. This is to be re- 
gretted. A great nation like ours must im- 
port from people who are more careful 
breeders, if it is desired to secure any fixed 
type of stock. For this reason alone Amer- 
ica has no standard type, whereas England, 
France, and Russia have several each, not to 
mention the shrewdest of all breeders, the 
Arabs. 

To produce types of any kind of stock, 
and especially horseflesh, requires years of 
the most careful and systematic breeding. 
Many times, men who ought to know better 
follow some fad, and allow good blood to 
become infused with inferior, merely be- 
cause it is the fashion of the time. 

Of the many examples of this which 
occur in every line of stock breeding, the 
most conspicuous that I have in mind is one 
which occurred in the rearing of chickens. 


From a drawing by J, H. Wright; r86s. 
Copyrighted by Currier & Ives. 


Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, a Grandson of Imported Messenger, 
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From an old copyright print by Currier & Ives. 


Maud S., Whose Record, 2:08, to a High-Wheeled Sulky, Has Not Yet Been Equaled, 


For many years the English, usually very 
careful breeders, had what they called the old 
English Surrey or Sussex fowl, a bird unsur- 
passed forall purposes, and widely famous for 
its fine juiey flesh. But the color was plebeian, 
the hens being merely speckled, with no 
plumage to give them grace or beauty. 

Buffs and barred fowls became the rage. 






Flora Temple, a Famous Mare of 1850, 





Which Did One Mile, in Harness, in 2:19%. 


The fashion ran to feathers, as it has even 
now in the case of millinery. Breeders began 
to cross and recross their speckled hens, until 
they had nearly disappeared, and to-day the 
best and most serviceable race of English 
poultry is practically extinet, while gaudy, 
freakish chickens, in no way comparable to 
their plain old predecessors, strut about the 


From an old copyright print by Currier & Ives. 
























barnyards, and endeavor vainly to persuade 
their owners of the truth of the adage that 
fine feathers make fine birds. 

So with trotting horses. Suppose the keen 
old Arabs had been influenced by every pass- 
ing fad, and had rushed madly away after 
every changing fashion in horseflesh. When 
you visited the pastures of Arabia. instead of 
the proud, lofty-tailed thoroughbred you 
would see all manner of mongrel cobs, mixed 
blood trotters, and poor running types. Let 
us be thankful that thé Arab was loyal to his 
horse, for still the Arabian steed remains the 
standard of pure blood and equine aristoe- 
racy. From their blood comes annually a far 
greater percentage of good foals than from 
that of our horses: and if they but chose to 
train the Barb, he could develop a speed in 
harness that would be very likely to surprise 
even the “wise ones.” 

Just how fast we are advancing with the 
trotter is, as [ intimated at the befinning of 
this article, not easy to find out. At first 
thought we would say unhesitatingly that 
Cresceus could distance Maud $8. But we 
must not jumpat conclusions. We know that 
Mr. Ketchum holds the mile record for trot- 
ters, the two-mile record, many other track 
and state records, and lastly the ice record ; * 
but it is nota matter of general knowledge 
that he has made any attempt to hold the 
world’s record toa high sulky. Cresceus is 
such a powerful-going horse that one would 
think naturally that he could pull a high- 
wheeled sulky a mile in about 2:05. But he 
evidently cannot pull one so fast as did Maud 
S., or as Sunol (2:08} kite-shaped track). I 
never have asked Mr. Ketchum if he ever 
started for the high-wheeled record; but. it 
certainly seems likely that a man owning 
such a horse as Cresceus would, if he could, 
remove all doubt as to the superiority of the 
present-day trotter over the trotter of yester- 
day, and establish the fact that we owe our 
great speed to improved horses, instead of 
improved sulkies and tracks. 

During the season of 1892, while riding a 
bicycle, Mr. Geers, the master reinsman, was 
impressed with the smoothness of the ball 
bearings on the machine, and began to 
speculate as to their adaptability to the 
racing sulky. 

In order to try his newly developed theory 
he had a sulky built with rubber tires and 
ball bearings, and made a test which proved 


* Mr. Ketchum has lately received an invitation to go 
to Oregon and try for the mud record.—H, D. 
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to his entire satisfaction the superiority of 
the new device. 

He was to work the horse Excelience that 
day. He hitched him first to a high-wheeled 
sulky, and drove him a mile in 2:23}. Then 
he shifted him into the bieyele sulky, and 
the mile was trotted in 2:214. Returning to 
the old-fashioned vehicle, the best he could 
do was 2:234. Onee more the invention 
was employed, and again Excellence went 
an easy mile in 2:214. 

“This,” said Mr. Geers, “satisfied me that 
a horse could make better time with the 
new sulky than with the old.” 

That afternoon he drove Honest George 





Ed. Geers, the Famous Reinsman. 


in a race to the new sulky, and won without 
trouble. That was the first time the “ bike” 
had ever been used in a race. This was in 
Detroit, in 1892. 

The light vehicle has since been perfected, 
till its weight amounts to practically nothing. 
Tracks are built now which compare with 
those over which Flora Temple made her 
fastest mile as the New York Speedway 
compares with the lane down past your 
barn. 
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It would appear, therefore, that we must 
consider these improvements before jump- 
ing to the conclusion that “certainly our 
horses are faster than was Maud 8.” One 
thing at least is certain: No horse has re- 
duced her record of 2:08% to a high-wheeled 
sulky, although a five thousand dollar 
purse has been hung up for years for any 
horse that could do so. 

During the last decade the trotting horse 
has had the good fortune to number among 
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establishment, situated in the best part of 
California, and his keen judgment in breed- 
ing resulted in pronounced success. He 
brought out the great qualities of Electioneer 
as a sire, and the colts sired by him out of 
the grand mare Beautiful Bells founded 
several successful farms. The most conspic- 
uous of their children were Chimes and 
Bowbells, and about them centered most of 
the interest in trotters for years. Chimes 
was the sire of The Abbott, 2:03}, and six 


Major Delmar, Record 2:05%, One of This Year’s Two-Minute Possibilities. 


its friends such men as the late Leland 
Stanford, the Messrs. Hamlin, and many 
others of means, and with the inclination, 
judgment, and ability to get the best results 
out of the best blood obtainable. 

Mr. Stanford demonstrated the fact that 
thoroughbred blood, even at this date, can 
trot. His mare Sunol, which held the world’s 
record of 2:084 over a kite-shaped track, 
was out of a thoroughbred running mare. 
Mr. Stanford spent a fortune on his racing 


others that went in better than 2:10. It is 
noteworthy that the blood of Electioneer 
and Beautiful Bells dated back to the Arab 
and Barb blood of Clay. This was particu- 
larly true of Beautiful Bells, the greatest 
brood mare, all things considered, of her 
time. 

Speed from Hiram Woodruff’s day down 
to the present time has been developed 
rapidly. Woodruff and Geers seem to be 
philosophers of the same school. Woodruff, 
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making his advent at the time he did, was 
born to poorer blood and rougher tracks, 
-and altogether contended with the unhewn 
trotting wilderness. 

Geer’s start as a boy, however, wasa good 
ways behind the flag. He began with calves 
instead of colts, and jogged over tracks 
that were always either down or up hill. 
Conditions were nearly as primitive as those 
which attended the early races of the ich- 
thyosauri, but his horse sense soon enabled 
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chine, giving the impression of still greater 
power held in reserve, he skims the track 
like a swallow. Although his knee action 
looks high he doesn’t trot high, but merely 
reaches out for a grip on the track that 
sends him along like a locomotive. His 
most wonderful feature is his stifle action, 
the like of which has never been seen. In 
fact, it is probable that we shall never again 
see so powerful a horse travel so fast as 
Cresceus. His campaigning has been of the 





John A. McKerron, Another Two-Minute Possibility That Has Trotted One Mile in 2:05, Driven by His Owner, 
H. K. Devereux. 


him to keep the sun out of his eyes, and he 
progressed until to-day he is looked upon 
as the greatest reinsman of his time. 

With wonderfully prepared tracks, and 
with sulkies made with more care than our 
grandfathers’ clocks, he has been able to 
see a horse driven in 2:02}. This trotter, a 
big sorrel stallion, when on a walk or stand- 
ing resembles an ideal carriage horse, per- 
haps a little too heavy for a family surrey. 
But when he is in action, a spectacular ma- 


hippodrome variety, thus depriving him of 
a fair chance for a two-minute record, but 
those who have observed his look of tre- 
mendous reserve force prophesy that his - 
performances are by no means done with. 
When Dexter, in 1867, trotted a mile in 
2:174, many wise men of that day thought 
it was as fast as horseflesh could or would 
go. They-could not understand how bone 
and muscle could hit the earth any faster 
than that without jarring loose the king 
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bolt, to say nothing of the nails that held 
on the shoes. Hiram Woodruff, when he 
first drove Dexter in 2:23} turned around to 
the judges and exclaimed: “Oh, what a 
horse!” If Mr. Woodruff were alive to-day, 
and Dexter were in his prime, he might 
turn him around on the Speedway on a 

arm spring morning and bring him up so 
far in the rear of a bunch of road horses 
that he would again exclaim, and even more 
earnestly: “Oh, what a horse!” 

Scientific breeding to-day is far ahead of 
the careless methods of former years, so 
that we are prone to believe that, with our 
knowledge increased in coming seasons, it 
will not be long before we may see an even- 
ing paper with headlines: 

“MILE TROTTED IN TWO MINUTES.” 

When oats are figured at five cents an 
oat and hay at a cent a straw, we have a 
right to expect that our horses will justify 
our investment in them by doing the best 
they can by us. 

Of the horses above the horizon who may 
possibly get under the wire in the long 
looked for two minutes, none is more promis- 
ing than a handsome young bay, Major 
Delmar, 2:054. He is sound and strong, and 
he quit last season with something ap- 
parently up his shin boot. Almost his equal 
is that great stallion John A. MeKerron, 
2:05}. In handling these horses the aim 
has been to develop a lasting quality of 
speed, rather than equip them for a single 
spectacular season. This slow and careful 
training may show forth in surprising results 
the coming summer, and may crown either 
of them as king of the turf, although that 
great son of Mambrino King, Lord Derby, 
is still very much in the field. 

Lord Derby possesses apparently all the 
speed he requires to trot a mile in two min- 
utes, but he also has an inclination to break 
whenever he gets ready; and whenever he 
trots against a horse of nearly equal speed, 
but with no desire to leave the trot for the 
saddle gaits, like John A. MecKerron or 
Major Delmar, he finishes in the rear. 

Mr, Smathers, his owner, has driven him 
faster than did ever Mr. Geers. This shows 
that Mr. Geers knows the horse best, for his 
acquaintance with Derby’s eccentric habits 
has taught him that it is dangerous to crowd 
his Lordship. Mr. Smathers, on the other 
hand, eared nothing for his tendency to 
break, and rushed him away as fast as pos- 
sible. So it happened, on one notable oceca- 


sion, that the pride of Village Farm did 
not break, and as a result he trotted the last 
half mile in a fraction of a second more 
than a minute. 

Taking everything into consideration the 
knowing horseman, in spite of Lord Derby’s 
speed, doesn’t predict that he will become 
a dangerous candidate in the race with the 
younger and steadier horses. 

Under the methods of breeders who can 
stand the expense, it has become the prac- 
tise to start green horses which in the pre- 
ceding year have shown up in better than 
2:10. And so it is possible that when the 
two-minute record is announced, it may 
have fallen to a horse hitherto little known 
outside the stable of his owner. 

At this writing a mare is training in 
California, which, it is claimed, has gone in 
2:05}. This mare has never as yet started 
in a race, but it is quite likely that she will 
begin her campaign next season. Farmers 
often wonder how gamblers have the nerve 
to bet so much on one horse, and how it is 
possible for tHem to win so often; but the 
gamblers of the turf have a system of wire- 
less telegraphy which taps every stable in 
the country where secret training is going 
on, and the news that is flashed to them is 
very often far more trustworthy than that 
within reach of the correspondents of the 
Associated Press. 

It is a hopeful sign that interest is return- 
ing to the harness horse. The speedways 
and matinee clubs have added greatly to 
the revival, and it is very evident that here 
is one kind of horse which will not be side- 
tracked by the automobile. The man who 
has once driven a smart trotter may content 
himself with a relative of the street-car 
some time, but it will only be in his extreme 
old age. 

For the two-minute horse, we shall not, 
in my opinion, have long to wait. So let us 
all line up between the draw gate and the 
wire and be patient. And now, which of 
the great sires of which I have spoken will 
be the father of the two-minute trotter? 
Will it be Chimes, Oakland Baron, Delmar, 
Bowbells, McKinney, Mambrino King, or 
will it be a colt from the country, bred on 
uncertain lines? At any event, that two- 
minute mile will soon be trotted, and when 
we read the news or, if more fortunate, see 
the horse go under the wire, we should go 
reverently and sow some oats and hay on 
the grave of old Messenger. 
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HOW TO CLIMB MOUNTAINS 


By HAROLD SPENDER 


UNDREDS of young Americans 
start out every year for Europe to 
enjoy the mountains of Switzerland 

and the Tyrol, and it is natural that the 
men of a vigorous race should wish to in- 
dulge in the great Alpine sport of mountain 
climbing. The European climber, indeed, 
would prefer that the American should ex- 
plore his own mountains and should tell the 
European something of the great ranges of 
the far West. But the Alps are the inevit- 
able gymnasium of the mountaineering ap- 
prentice, and it is but natural that men 
should prefer to learn their craft in a coun- 
try fully equipped with guides and with 
every facility for the work. The Editor of 
OuTING has asked me to say something 
about the outfit and training required for 
climbing in the Alps. Like every other 
game, from cricket down to backgammon, 
climbing is so largely dependent on natural 
gifts and instinets that most of the written 
hints and rules are of little value. But there 
are some things that can be said and may 
be of profit to the wise man. Let me try to 
say them. 

The ascent of a great mountain is of 
necessity a great strain on all the human 
faculties. The kind of power that shows 
itself in short efforts of racing, either on 
land or water, is of very little value. The 
most necessary quality for a mountaineer is 
endurance. He ought then, if he is to be 
happy on a mountain, to see that he is in 
good training before he starts. The horrible 
fatigues which amateur mountaineers suffer 
from being dragged up great mountains by 
well-meaning guides are almost always in- 
jurious to the human body. The man who 
goes to Zermatt and rushes up the Matter- 
horn without any training does a thing quite 
as dangerous as the man who rows a long 
‘ace without training. I do not say that a 
man ought to diet himself or cut off all his 
tobacco. All that is required is some habit 
of steady and regular exercise, whether it 
be bicycling, rowing, or walking—something 
that will render less dangerous a sudden 
call upon the heart or lungs. There is an art 


even in walking up hills—a way of placing 
the feet; a measure in the tread, a method 
of economy in the use of the breath and the 
muscular effort. Mere high spirits are of 
little avail in overcoming the labor of great 
mountain slopes. As in walking so in carry- 
ing. Every mountaineer ought to learn to 
take his share of the necessary burden that 
must fall on the party out for the day. The 
best form of sack for porterage is not the 
English knapsack nor a waist-bag of any 
sort or any kind, but the Tyrolese riicksac, 
which rests on the small of the back and 
wearies the muscles least. But even this re- 
quires some training to carry with ease. My 
readers will scarcely believe me, but it is the 
fact, that after a prolonged period of carry- 
ing, the climber will even prefer to walk with 
some burden on his back. Itseems to tighten 
up the whole body and to prevent a slacken- 
ing of the muscles. But I would advise young 
climbers, American as well as European, to 
begin carrying early and not to fall into the 
habit, so common in crowded Swiss resorts, 
of hiring endless porters to do the work for 
the climber. ; 
Next to training, comes the important 
question of clothes and general outfit. The 
chief principle of clothing for mountain work 
can be very simply stated. It is that you 
should dress for the coldest moment in the 
day. There is nothing more varied than the 
temperatures through which you pass dur- 
ingalong snow climb. Say you start before 
the dawn, as is generally necessary for a 
first-class mountain. You will walk at first 
in the chill night air, and you will be only too 
thankful for your thick Norfolk jacket. But 
then the sun will rise, and in an hour or so 
you may find yourselves plodding up steep 
slopes of grass or scree, perspiring at every 
pore. You will then wish you had left your 
Norfolk jacket behind; and if in starting 
you added a sweater to your general attire 
you will condemn yourself with the fervor 
of a converted sinner. But in the course of 
time you will pass from grass and seree on 
to ice and snow, and the chilly blasts from 
the upper névé will begin to meet you. Again 
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you will change your mind as to your pre- 
vious conduct, and you will bless the wisdom 
which made you dress so well. Then you 
will reach the top, and you will want a rest, 
say for a quarter of an hour, before descend- 
ing. You will want to eat a meal, and you 
will get what protection you can away from 
the Arctic wind that blows over the eternal 
snow. You must have the rest and the food, 
and yet you may be in peril of frostbite if 
you stay for long on the summit. That is 
the coldest moment of which I have spoken. 
It is essential that you should be provided 
with enough clothes to prevent serious harm 
from the cold of that mountain top. You 
may carry as much as you like during the 
hot time of the day. It is best then to walk 
in your shirtsleeves and to sling your jacket 
over your riicksac, fastening it by the sleeves. 
You can carry your sweater and your 
gloves, which ought to be woolen, in your 
riicksac during the hot part of the climb. 
But the great point to remember is that the 
cold is more dangerous than the heat, and 
that in dressing you must always dress for 
the cold. 

You must not, because the weather is hot, 
go climbing mountains in thin summery 
costume, whether of tweeds or khaki or thin 
holland. You must use good, solid, respect- 
able cloth that will not tear easily on rocks, 
that will keep out as much moisture as pos- 
sible, and through which no winds ean blow. 
Your shirts, of course, must be made of 
flannel. Every athlete worth the name knows 
that in violent exercise you should always 
have flannel, and not linen, next to the skin. 
Knickerbockers are better wear than trous- 
ers, and if you are going to walk in deep 
snow a good pair of gaiters is essential. 
Most people are familiar with the other 
climbing requisites. Your boots should be 
very strong, laced, and with projecting soles. 
They should be comfortable and familiar to 
the wearer; for probably the most universal 
cause of suffering to mountain climbers con- 
sists in sore and blistered feet. Your boots 
must of course be nailed. The best nails 
can be obtained in the Alps when you get 
there, but far better in the Tyrol than in 
Switzerland. Dr. Claude Wilson, the English 
climber, has made an arrangement by which 
a Swiss guide will send enough nails for 
three boots in return for six English shil- 
lings. The name of the man is Ulrich 
Almer, Grindelwald, Switzerland, and there 
is no reason why Americans should not avail 
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themselves of this arrangement as well as 
Englishmen. 

One could, of course, oceupy pages in de- 
scribing all the requisites of mountain climb- 
ing. There are, for instance, a variety of 
ingenious devices for walking on ice with 
comfort and security. For this purpose you 
can use either iron crampons, which can be 
bought at Innsbruck in the Tyrol, or long 
screws, which can be inserted in the boot on 
the spot at any time when they may be re- 
quired. These screws are called “wolf's 
teeth” in the Dauphiné and are used by the 
guides there for rock climbing as well as 
for ice. In climbing the Dolomite Moun- 
tains in the Tyrol, which are very smooth 
and precipitous, you will generally find it 
best to substitute slippers for boots. The 
usual plan is to use light India-rubber shoes 
of the tennis-court kind. There is a form 
of rope shoe ealled scarpetti, which gives a 
great grip to the foot in climbing rocks; 
but it is difficult to get a pair which exactly 
fits. Personally, I have always preferred 
tennis shoes to scarpetti. The most durable 
form of rope shoe is used by the peasantry 
in the Pyrenees, nearly all of whom prefer 
them to boots, but the Pyrenean shoe is 
seareely flexible enough for difficult rock 
climbing. Mountaineering habits differ, and 
the usual plan in the Pyrenees when you 
come to a rock that requires any climbing 
is to take off your boots, sling them round 
your shoulders, and climb in your stock- 
ings. The results may be serious to your 
hose, but certainly I have never known the 
foot to attain such a grip on a smooth rock 
as when it is clad in nothing but stocking. 

There is a genius in these matters, and it 
is as well that the young climber should not 
imagine that the real art lies in the ap- 
paratus. Climbing once in the Pyrenees 
my young guide, who was little more thana 
peasant, took fright and ran away to his 
village with all our devices, including even 
our provisions. We went forward and 
climbed the mountain just as we were, with 
our hands and feet. It wasa difficult climb; 
it was, in fact, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the first ascent from the western 
side of a mountain called the Fourcanade. 
But I remember that we experienced a 
curious kind of freedom from having nothing 
but ourselves to rely upon—from being 
wearied neither with rope nor ice-ax and 
being driven back completely on our own 
resources. 
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At the same time I would not advocate 
that climb as a precedent. Every climbing 
resource has its proper use, though most 
young climbers weigh themselves down with 
an unnecessary number of weapons. They 
go out against a mountain armed like the 
White Knight. You see them climbing 
rocks with unnecessary ice-axes getting be- 
tween their legs, and you see them solemnly 
marching tied together with ropes over per- 
fectly safe and secure ground. These are 
the errors of youth. They will gradually 
discover the proper uses for each part of the 
machinery. They will find out that an ice- 
ax is as much in the way in climbing rocks 
as it is indispensable in climbing over ice 
or snow. They will learn that while it is 
simply a nuisance to be tied together with 
a rope on anything but the most perilous 
rocks, it may often be a necessary precau- 
tion to use it on the easiest glacier. There 
is nothing in the world more treacherous 
thanaglacier. Itisgenerally most dangerous 
when it looks most serene. A light fall of 
snow will cover a glacier with a beautiful 
garment of white, which seems to make it 
as easy a walk as Broadway or Piccadilly. 
But beneath that thin layer are the yawn- 
ing crevasses, perfectly safe when you can 
see them and avoid them, but infinitely 
dangerous when covered by a layer of this 
kind. It is thick enough to conceal, but 
not probably to bear the human body. 
Your leader advances slowly, probing each 
step in advance with his ice-ax, but does 
not tread until he feels sure. But as each 
member of the party follows in his steps the 
layer of snow becomes thinner and the 
chance of falling through becomes greater. 
The only safeguard is the rope, and even 
then only if it is properly used. 

Watch a good party make their way over 
a treacherous glacier. It is, in the first 
place, a party of three or four, but never of 
two. Whatever the guides may say—the 
Tyrolese guides are heretics on this point— 
a party of two is never safe on a glacier. 
The reason is perfectly simple—if one falls 
he is more likely to pull in the other than 
to be dragged out by him. Our party then 
consists of three men, and they are advane- 
ing over a difficult and treacherous glacier 
covered with a thin-layer of fresh-fallen 
snow. As we watch them, we notice that 
their pace is slow and measured and that 
each man keeps the rope in front of him 
almost taut, but never allows it to trail on 


the ground. In his right hand he holds his 
ice-ax, and his left he keeps on the rope. 
If the man in front of him slackens his pace 
or stops to probe the ground he twists the 
rope round his left hand and lets it out 
again when the pace is resumed. Watch the 
effects of this care. Suddenly, with a jerk, 
the middle man in the party seems to fall 
through the thin floor; the layer of snow 
over some crevasse has broken with his 
weight. There is no hurry or confusion. 
The third man, seeing him fall, stops and 
holds the rope taut. If the strain be great 
he drives his ice-ax into the ground and 
twists the rope round the stick under the 
ax-head. The first man feels the shock, 
turns round, and takes the same measures. 
The middle man, sustained by a rope on 
either side, is checked in hisfall. He probably 
finds himself in the snow up to the armpits. 
His legs are on air, but his arms are free, 
and he is able gradually to lift himself out 
of his position on to the firm ground. He 
comes up laughing and spluttering, and the 
party resumes its way as if nothing had 
happened. The only difference is that they 
advance with even more care and probe 
the ground even more searchingly beneath 
their feet. 

Our party has crossed the glacier and has 
begun to mount an ice slope. Let us watch 
them as they move. The slope is too steep 
to climb without artificial steps. The lead- 
ing man, therefore, is beginning to cut them 
with his ice-ax. He wields it rapidly and 
skilfully, always hewing out a step just 
above that-on which he is standing, eutting 
them deep and long into the ice with room 
for the whole foot to rest. It is hard work, 
and if he gets weary he exchanges places 
with the second man, and so they advance. 
The second and third men are not cutting. 
While the leading man is standing in those 
small ledges on the precipitous slope with 
his whols energies absorbed in the work of 
hewing steps in the ice, the other two ad- 
vance into his steps as he leaves them; but 
at the same time they anchor themselves 
with their ice-axes in the ice just above 
them. For this purpose they drive the sharp 
end of the icée-ax up to the head in the ice 
and stand steadily, ready to resist any sudden 
pull on the rope such as might come if the 
leader slipped while he was cutting his steps. 
No precaution is despised by these cool- 
headed mountaineers. There is no rashness 
in their movements, no dash, simply calm 
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discipline and persistent energy applied to 
the single end of overcoming the difficulty. 

The ice slope is passed, and the party 
has come to a group of jagged rocks, which 
may or may not crown the mountain top. 
They halt for a short time, and the party 
which has, up to that moment, been the 
picture of sustained activity becomes sud- 
denly a study in complete indolence. They 
eat and drink, and then for a few min- 
utes they lie prone on the ground, their 
faces buried in their hands to shut out the 
light, and silence falls upon them. They 
are in point of fact asleep! But they seem 
to sleep with an eye open. A quarter of an 
hour has been allotted for rest, and at the 
very close of the fifteenth minute the leader 
rises, and the party begins to prepare for a 
fresh start. And now we notice a change 
in their operations. The ice-axes are col- 
lected and placed together behind a rock 
where the party shall find them when they 
are returning. The rope is tightened round 
every waist, and then there is a short con- 
sultation as the party closely seans the 
rocks above. They decide on the way up, 
and then the leader, rubbing his hands, 
advances to the rocks and begins to climb. 
There are thirty feet of rope, perhaps, 
between him and the second man, who 
waits patiently below until that distance 
has been reached. All -he can hear is the 
puffing and panting of his leader as he 
mounts up those rocks. The rope at his 
feet gradually unctrls and crawls up the 
rock until it becomes once more taut. Then 
a cheerful cry comes from above: “All 
right; come on!” and he begins to climb 
in his turn. 

And so the game goes on. It is slow but 
sure. There is no hurry and no excitement. 
Each man is ready to help in case of any 
slip on the part of the other. Each man is 
looking after his own piece of the rope and 
taking care that it shall not become en- 
tangled. Each man is ready to push on the 
man in front or pull on the man behind 
him. It is a perfect instance of human co- 
operation, the conversion of three energies 
into the energy of one machine, all har- 
moniously working to one end. There is 
nothing so beautiful in any sport except, 
perhaps, in rowing, when four men row 
like one. 

I have been describing the work of a 
party in that happiest state when all the 
climbers are equally strong and capable 
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and there is no lame duck among them. 
But the normal climbing party is composed 
of very unequal units. There are a consid- 
erable number of climbers in Great Britain 
who climb annually without guides. They 
are perfectly right. Long practise has made 
them just as skilful as any guides, and they 
started by being more intelligent. But there 
could be nothing more foolish than for nov- 
ices to climb without guides. The native of 
the Alps who has spent his whole life in 
the mountains, who is accustomed to toil 
which rapidly cripples the townsman, and 
who knows his country as we know our 
own streets, must necessarily have an im- 
mense amount to teach the casual visitor. 
No study of maps or guide-books ean en- 
tirely replace that local familiarity. I would 
then advise all young climbers, and all 
climbers indeed except the very best, to 
place themselves under good experts. It is 
the only way to learn the art. It is prob- 
ably the only way to save their lives, But 
though it is best to follow good guides, yet 
this should not be done in a servile or pas- 
sive manner. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that guides are infallible. How fallible 
they are you can only learn if you study 
their art as thoroughly as they do. They 
will then be perfectly willing to take you 
into their counsels, and you will rise to a 
healthy and pleasant position of comrade- 
ship. They have their native knowledge; 
you have your native intelligence. They 
know the country as walkers, ¢limbers, and 
hunters; you know it, or you ought to know 


it, from maps. The two kinds of knowledge 


will supplement one another and form an 
admirable combination. Many guides de- 
spise maps. but that simply means that 
these men are useless outside their own 
district. My advice is, never despise maps. 
Get the biggest maps you can of any dis- 
trict you are climbing in and study them 
until you know every part of the ground. 
Use your time during your journey to mas- 
ter everything that the guide-book can tell 
you, and then you will start in a right state 
to graft on the local knowledge. 

For climbing mountains is no child’s 
play. You are entering into a contest with 
one of the greatest of Nature’s forces, and 
you must be thoroughly equipped with 
every possible advantage that the intelli- 
gence of man can give you. This is, of 
course, if you really wish to become a 
climber—to know how to climb mountains 
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as well as to go up them. Most people, I 
regret to say, simply want to say that they 
have been up such and such a mountain, 
and they do not care how it is done— 
whether they are dragged up by the guides 
or go up on their own feet. What stories 
the guides can tell you of these folk! My 
only consolation is that such people gener- 
ally pass through gulfs of terror of which 
they never venture to speak. For my own 
poor part, I can imagine no situation more 
awful than to find yourself on a mountain 
which is above your climbing powers. Every 
climber has at one time or another experi- 
enced the sensation; and very few want to 
repeat it. But with these tripper climbers, 
it must be the normal experience. Perhaps 
they imagine that terror is in itself a form 
of enjoyment, and that they have just tasted 





what is a standing dish with the eccentrics 
called mountain climbers. There could not 
be a more mistaken view of the sport. The 
first object of a mountain climber is to en- 
joy himself; and he cannot do that if he 
gets frightened. If he does not enjoy it he 
ought not to climb. The only royal road to 
enjoyment is to go from mastery to mas- 
tery, never rushing ahead of your powers 
and always adding to your skill. If it be 
pursued in that spirit, then climbing is a 
mighty sport and certainly no more perilous 
than many others. In the Rocky Mountains, 
North America possesses one of the great 
climbing fields of the world, and I see, 
therefore, no reason why the youth of 
that continent should not in the end excel 
the youth of Europe in this as in other 
sports. 


Courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Mount St. Elias, Alaska, as Seen from Libbey Glacier. Professor Israel C. Russell Struggled to Reach the Top of 
this Mountain in 1890, but Was Overtaken by Storms, Which Continued Until His Food 
Gave Out. The Duc d’Abruzzi Finally Climbed It in 1897. 












































DAVY CROCKETT 


~ By EMERSON HOUGH 
DRAWINGS BY HENRY J. PECK 


A V_ Y-_ sehool for six months, all the schooling he 
CROCKETT, — ever had. 
backwoods- By the time Davy was eighteen years of 
manandbearhunter, age he had been twice blighted in love. Not 
magistrate and leg- discouraged, he took heart of grace, and 
islator; a man whoat at eighteen married a pretty Irish girl. 
the time of his mar- Crockett was married in his moccasins, leg- 
riage scarce knew gins, and hunting shirt, his bride being 
one letter of the alpha- dressed in linsey woolsey. There was no 
bet from the other, yet jewelry. The table upon which the wedding 
‘who at middle age was one feast was spread was built of a single slab. 
of the best-known figures The platters were of wood. The spoons 
of the American political were of pewter and horn. In his own abode 
world, and was even men- as he entered it on his honeymoon there was 
tioned as a possibility for the no bed, not a chair, a knife, or a fork. Yet 
presidency of the United after the expenditure of fifteen dollars, 
»States; a man who lived like which he borrowed, Crockett and his wife 
a savage and died like a hero, “fixed the place up pretty grand,” and 
one of the uneouthest gentlemen found it good enough for their purposes for 
that ever breathed, is another one of those — several years. Here two sons were born to 
colossal American figures now passing into them. Davy Crockett had reached the ripe 
the haze of forgetfulness or the mirage of age of twenty-one years when he in turn ; 
mere conjecture. felt it necessary for him to move further ° - 
Crockett does not go so far back in history toward the West, as his family always had ‘ 
as Daniel Boone. Boone died at the age of done. This meant a journey of four hun- 
eighty-six. Crocket died ten years later dred miles, and the transportation for the 
than Boone, but was only fifty years of age. family consisted of one horse and two colts, 
He was born August 17, 1786, in Green which sufficed to carry all their household : 
County, Tennessee. Historians honor three goods. Eventually Crockett turned up in 
or four spots with the title of his birth Lincoln County, Tennessee, where he found 
place. The Crockett family was poor, bit- a rich soil, abundant game and fish, and a 
terly poor, although, in common with every climate all that could be asked. It suited 
one else in those days, they had all the land him so well that he livedin his new eabin for 
they wanted. At the mature age of thir- two years before he moved again. He was 
teen Davy Crockett set out in the world to _ living in the wilderness in Franklin County 
fend for himself. Falling in with travelers, when the call went abroad for volunteers to 
he crossed the Alleghenies to the East‘and serve in the Creek War under General Jack- 
shifted from point to point in Virginia, son. With little ado Davy went with the 
working as best he might. At one time he* army, serving as spy and hunter. He rose 
came near going for a sailor, but this fate he _ stéadily in the estimation of his fellow men. 
escaped. Buffeted from pillar to post, work- He was now a tall, large-boned, muscular 
ing here for a farmer, there for a teamster, man. His hair was sandy, his eye blue, his 
again as apprentice to a hatter, by thetime nose straight, his mouth wide and merry. 
he was fifteen years old he had gotten Never having known anything but hardship, 
around once more to the paternal acres in he had none the less never known anything 
eastern Tennessee. He worked a year to  butcheerfulness and content. The qualities 
pay his father’s debts and then went to of leadership now began to appear. 
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At the close of these petty Indian wars 
Crockett’s fortune needed mending, and of 
course the remedy was to move again. Mean- 
time his faithful wife had died; but, ever 
ready to console himself, Crockett married 
a widow of the neighborhood, an estimable 
woman, whoadded two children to hisalready 
growing family. Two pack horses still served 
to transport all the goods of the Crockett 
family in their next move, into the Cherokee 
country of the “ New Purchase.” 

Into this wild region late held by the 
Cherokees there had come an influx of ad- 
venturers, a lawless population. The coun- 
try had no law and no courts, but Davy 
Crockett was elected judge, holding no com- 
mission, and oceupying his office without any 
formal process of law. His decisions prob- 
ably served as wellas any. Meantime he was 
elected colonel of militia. Never retiring, 
always merry, always good natured, with a 
laugh and a smile and a jest and a helping 
hand as much as might be, Crockett was con- 
tinually forward in the eyes of his fellows. 
Perhaps to his own surprise and no doubt to 
the surprise of many of the better-educated 
residents of the country, Crockett was 
elected without difficulty to the legislature. 
Yet he continued to be backwoodsman rather 
than business man. Misfortunes overtook 
him again, and as medicine therefor he 
moved once more. Thistime he pushed out 
into the northwestern corner of Tennessee, 
on the Obion River, near the Mississippi, 
not far from what is now known as Reelfoot 
Lake, and in the heart of the “submerged 
lands” of the New Madrid district, the wild 
country then known as the “ Shakes.” This 
was a cane brake country, a heavily tim- 
bered and somewhat broken region, crossed 
now and again by great windfalls locally 
known as “ harricanes.” 

When Crockett moved out to this new 
home on his journey of exploration, he 
planted his first crop of corn by means of a 
sharp stick. Here, as earlier in his life, he 
lived largely by hunting, and he was delighted 
with hisnew home. Further back to the east 
his game had been generally deer and 
turkeys, but here on the Obion he found 
abundance of bears, and once in a while he 
saw an elk, an animal hitherto unknown to 
him. He never mentions buffalo at this time 
of his life, and that animal had perhaps by 
this time (1822) become nearly extinct in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and most of Missouri. 

The arrival of Crockett at his home in 
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the Obion River country may be said to 
date the beginning of the second period of 
his career. From this time his fame as a 
hunter began to spread abroad in the land, 
and from this time also he began to present 
a greater figure in the political world. 
Crockett is always chronicled as one of the 
greatest American hunters, and this name 
he deserves. He was a good rifle shot. His 
weapon was practically that of Boone or 
Carson or Houston, the long-barreled, small- 
bore, muzzle loader. In no part of Amer- 
ica was there ever a region so prolific of 
wild game as the cane brake districts. of 
the South. This remains true to-day, as it 
was in Crockett’s time.* Crockett mentions 
killing one bear which weighed 617 pounds, 
and another which he thinks weighed 600 
pounds. In one hunt of two weeks he 
killed 15 bears. Once he killed three in a 
half hour, and another time six in one day, 
with an additional four on the following 
day. In one week the total w&s 17 bears, 
and in the next hunt he speaks of killing 
10 of the same animals. He states that he 
killed 58 bears in the fall and winter of that 
year, and in one month of the following 
spring added 47 to his score, a total of 105 
killed in less than a year. In all he killed 
several hundred bears, very many deer, a 
few elk, and countless numbers of wild 
turkeys, with raccoons and other furred 
animals, Crockett was a benefactor to all 
the poor laboring folk who lived near him. 
He speaks of giving one poverty-stricken 
neighbor 1,000 pounds of meat, the product 
of his rifle during one afternoon. Under 
such surroundings life was a simple matter. 

Now we have an instance of a man’s skill 
in hunting taking him into Congress. The 
suecess of Davy Crockett as a hunter was 
the only success possible in his surround- 
ings. Hence he was‘a successful man in 
all proper significance of the term, and as 
such rose rapidly in the estimation of such 
neighbors as he had. He was strong, cour- 

*There may have been many men: who in their life- 
times have killed more bear than Davy Crockett ever did. 
Certainly this was the case in regard to the late Colonel 
R. E. Bobo, of Bobo, Miss., who long maintained a large 
and efficient pack of bear dogs on his plantation. Colonel 
Bobo, in his first year of residence in Coahoma County, 
killed 206 bear, and until the close of his life kept up his 
favorite sport of hunting the black bear with hounds. 
This hunting was done on horseback and usually with 
several hunters in the chase. During his lifetime Colonel 
Bobo doubtless killed very many times, more bear than 
Davy Crockett did. He also frequently killed the black 
bear with the knife, At one time Colonel Bobo allowed 


a peddler to gather up the bear hides knocking unnoticed 
about his plantation, and the count was 168, 
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ageous, proficient with weapons, skilled in 
the lore of the wilderness; moreover, he 
was open-hearted, free, generous, and 
broadly democratic. He was the friend of 
every man. It is not remarkable that pres- 
ently he began again to be mentioned in 
connection with polities. It is forty miles 
from his home to the nearest settlement, 
but at the settlement it is suggested that 
Crockett run for the legislature. He does so 
and succeeds. Now he discovers in himself 
certain latent powers of whose existence he 
has not yet dreamed. He is urged to run 
for Congress, and he does so, but is de- 
feated by his old friend, Colonel Alexander, 
with the slight margin of two votes. _ Cot- 
ton is high, and Alexander says it is because 
of the 1824 tariff. Crockett doesn’t know 
what the tariff is, and cannot answer this 
argument. 

At this time of his career Crockett is de- 
seribed as being a “finely proportioned man 
about six feet high, forty-five years of age, 
of very frank, pleasing, and open counte- 
nance.” He was “dressed in homespun 
and buckskin, and wore a black fur cap 
upon his head,” according to one traveler 
who met him at his house. It is said of 
him that at this time he began to show an 
unusual strength of mind and a-memory 
almost miraculous. Uncultured, ignorant, 
tremendously handicapped by lack of train- 
ing, he was able to overcome it all. He got 
his ammunition from the enemy. He re- 
ceived his sole political education from the 
speeches of his opponents. Cotton dropped 
in price. Davy found that the tariff argu- 
ment worked both ways! He was elected to 
the American Congress, and was moreover 
reélected, his second victory showing a ma- 
jority of 3,500 votes. 

As an example of Crockett’s early elec- 
tioneering methods one might mention his 
first canvass for the legislature. Regarding 
this he says: “I didn’t know what the gov- 
ernment was. I didn’t know but General 
Jackson was the government.” Meeting 
Colonel Polk, later to be President Polk, the 
latter remarked: “I think it possible we 
may have some changes in the judiciary.” 
“Very likely,” replied Davy. “ Very 
likely,” and discreetly withdrew. “Well,” 
he comments, “If ever I knowed what he 
meant by ‘judiciary,’ I wish I may be shot!” 

Again, Crockett, in what is called his “ au- 
tobiography,” a work which he no doubt in 
part dictated or at least authorized, gives 


the following account of one of his speeches 
to a stranger, at Raleigh, while Crockett 
was en route to Washington to take his first 
seat in Congress. “Said he, ‘Hurrah for 
Adams!’ and said 1, ‘Hurrah for hell, and 
praise your own country!’ And he said, 
‘Who: are you?’ Said I, ‘I’m that same 
Davy Crockett, fresh from the backwoods, 
half man, half alligator, a little touched with 
snapping turtle, can wade the Mississippi, 
leap the Ohio, ride a streak of lightning, 
slide down a honey locust and not get 
seratched. I can whip my weight in wild- 
eats, hug a bear too close for comfort, and 
eat any man opposed to Jackson!” (Which 
last remark he fain would qualify largely 
later in his political career !) 

It is at this stage of his career that we 
may speak of the birth of the second, or 
real, Davy Crockett. Out of his wild sur- 
roundings he brought an inate and educated 
love of fair play, combined with a personal 
independence which would sacrifice itself to 
nothing. He became a politician, but an in- 
dependent politician. “I would as leave be 
a ’eoon dog as to be obliged to do what 
any man or set of men told me to do,” said 
he. In spite of this personal independence 
he was elected to Congress. His election 
eost him $150, all in borrowed money. It 
eost him an additional $150, also borrowed, 
to get to the National Capitol, where he ar- 
rived perhaps the most unique specimen of 
congressman ever produced. 

Crockett was a southerner, and might 
have been expected to remain loyal to the 
doctrines of the South and of that. Old 
Hickory who then held the South in the 
hollow of his hand. Yet as a matter of per- 
sonal conviction he differed from his auto- 
eratic leader. He opposed President Jack- 
son’s Indian bill, and indeed presently came 
out boldly against other measures of his 
former leader. The North hailed him joy- 
ously as a southerner with a Whig heart. 
None the less Crockett lost his next contest 
for Congress. In the recurring term, how- 
ever, he was successful in the fight, was 
again elected, and hastened swiftly forward, 
borne upon the wave of a national popu- 
larity. It was in 1834 that, realizing his 
ignorance of the North and East, he 
made a journey to these sections. At DPel- 
timore he saw a railroad for the first time 
in his life, and witnessed the tremendous 
feat of seventeen miles made by a rail- 
road train in fifty-five minutes. At Phila- 
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delphia, crowds met him and eheered him 
to the echo. He was banqueted repeatedly, 
wined and dined times without number, 
and made the recipient of all manner of 
popular attention. The young Whigs of 
Philadelphia got close to his heart when 
they made him a present of a fine rifle, 
which took the place of Old Betsy, and was 
with Crockett in his last fight at the Alamo. 
Crockett in a few trials with his new rifle 
proved himself able to hit a silver quarter 
dollar at something like fifty yards, and he 
thought that he would be “able to shoot the 
gun ” after he had “ practised with her for 
a while.” 

Crockett made quite a journey in the 
North, and if his speeches of this epoch of 
his life be correctly reported, he had now 
obviously become possessed of an easy and 
not undignified oratorical style, though all 
his speeches were still well sprinkled with 
quaint figures and homely illustrations. His 
rude epigrams were on the lips of all 
America. 

Davy Crockett, bear hunter and congress- 
man, now has his chance. He takes himself 
more seriously, even when he jokes about 
his being the next president of the United 
States. We see in the Crockett of this time 
a figure not approached by that of any other 
American statesman more nearly than by 
that other rugged westerner, Abraham Lin- 
coln. These great, virile, tremendous, human 
men, product of the soil, born of the hard 
ground and the blue sky—again and again 
they forge to the front in matters of national 
moment. Crockett therefore succeeds. He 
represents the success of perfect digestion, 
of a perfectly normal nervous system. 
Nothing irritates him. The world to him 
runs smoothly, as it does for any other 
hardy animal. He eares not for the past 
and has no concern for the physical future. 
His big brain, so long fallow, so long un- 
stirred, begins now to fill up with thoughts 
and ideas and conclusions. His reason is 
clear and bright. He presents to the world 
the startling spectacle of a middle-aged 
man, a late wilderness wanderer and bear 
hunter, a man who for most of his life had 
dealt in ’coon-skin currency, now educating 
himself to the point of intelligent states- 
manship, and that within the space of a 
few brief months. He displays a clarity of 
vision little short of the marvelous. His 
memory of names, dates, and data is some- 
thing startling. The world of books remains 


closed to him: he learns by ear like a child; 
yet his knowledge surprises friends and foes 
alike. The husk of the chrysalis has broken. 
The rude westerner, half savage, hardy, 
fearless, shrewd, has suddenly been born 
into the American. 

And now comes the time in his life when 
Davy Crockett is to meet an enemy which 
he can neither placate nor vanquish. It 
is the political machine. Poor Davy, who 
goes into his last campaign for Congress as 
blithely and as sure of success as ever, finds 
that he has been defeated by a total of 230 
votes. Then there arises from the soul of 
this strange child of the wilderness a great 
and bitter ery—a ery which might well be 
heeded to-day—against polities pursued as 
politics, against a statesmanship which is 
not statesmanship, against the creed of party 
and not of personal scrupulousness. “As 
my country no longer requires my services,” 
he writes, “I have made up my mind to 
leave it.” He determines to abandon Ten- 
nessee and seek his fortune in the distant 
land of Texas. He says: “I have a new row 
to hoe, a long and rough one, but I will go 
ahead!” And he adds, quaintly as ever, “I 
told my constituents they might all go to 
hell,and I would go to Texas.” 

We are now at the threshold of the third 
and closing stage of the life of Davy Crockett. 
In order to understand it we must know 
something of the views then current re- 
garding this new land then called by the 
Southerners “The Great West.” Texas, a 
realm 825 by 745 miles in extent, already had 
a population of 40,000, and of all wild popu- 
lations ever gathered in any corner of the 
world, this was perhaps the wildest. In part 
it was criminal and dissolute, and in whole it 
was utterly indomitable. There was not a 
soul within the borders of Texas who was not 
a fighting man, and who had not come to 
take his fighting chance. It was fate that 
Davy Crockett should drift into this far 
Southwest and take his chances also. 

There was trouble along the Rio Grande. 
It was in 1823 that Stephen A. Austin be- 
gan to settle his Mexican grant with col- 
onies from the older districts. The families 
of the Austin colonists drew after them 
their relatives and friends, so that the great 
River Road of the South was pressed by 
the feet of many pilgrims. The rude settle- 
ment of Lafitte at Galveston, begun in 1821, 
made another rude nucleus for the bold pop- 
ulation of that time. There were no schools, 
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no courts, no law. One writer states that he 
sat at breakfast with eleven men, each of 
whom had pending against him a charge of 
murder in an older state. Thus originated the 
etiquette of the early West, which required 
that no man should inquire into his neigh- 
bor’s past, nor ask his neighbor’s earlier 
name. 

Texas had been part of the Mexican state 
of Coahuila, but the central government of 


‘Mexico was nothing better than anarchy 
‘itself and could 


give neither Texas 
nor Coahuila any 
stable govern- 
ment. Hence 
these Ameri- 
cans cut free 
from the Mexi- 
cans and estab- 
lished a pro- 
visional gov- 
ernment of 
their own. 
Henry Smith 
was chosen 
provisional 
governor, 
and Sam 
Houston 
commander- 
in-chief of 
this wild re- 
public. All 
the South 
knew that 
Santa Anna, 
usurper of the 
Mexican cen- 
tral government, 
intended to subju- 
gate his rebellious 
province of Texas. 
All the South knew 
what the result would be, 
knew that these fighting men would surely 
beat back the weak Latin tenants of this 
soil. All the South knew that there would 
be another state, full of opportunities, politi- 
eal as well as industrial. The matter was 
well discussed and well understood. It 
was not mere knight-errantry, therefore, 
which led Davy Crockett southward into 
this wild hornet’s nest of the southwest 
frontier. The American character, eager 
ever for land and eager ever for polities, 
was instanced well enough in that early 
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time, when they played all the great games 
as well and as boldly as we do to-day. 

At this time the student of Crockett’s 
life inevitably falls upon curious difficul- 
ties. There is published what purports to 
be an autobiography of Crockett, an affair 
made up partly of stilted English and partly 
of backwoods idiom. This ‘autobiography ” 
purports to be continued after he leaves 
his Tennessee home. Yet, heneeforward, the 
style and subject matter of this work as- 
sume such 
shape as to 
foree one 
indubi- 
tably to* 
conclude 
that Crock- 
ett never 
wrote it 
nor saw it, 

We may 
call it sure 
at least 
that Crock- 
ett,after his 
political de- 
feat, had no 
longer 
heart for 
bear hunt- 
ing. He 
journeyed 
down the Mis- 

sissippi and up 

the Arkansas 
to Little Rock. 

Thence he went 

by horseback to 

Fulton, de- 
seended the Red 
River to Natchitoches, 

and thence started 


“Crockett was married in his moccae Westward across 
sins, leggins, and hunting shirt.” Texas. The “auto- 


biography” describes two or three strange 
characters—the Bee Hunter, who might have 
been the hero of an English melodrama; 
Thimblerig, the sharper whom Crockett re- 
forms and leads on to die a hero’s death: the 
Pirate, who dies in front of the Alamo gate, 
ete. There is something unreal in all this. 
It does not ring true. Yet we know that 
Crockett crossed the Sabine, that he met 
the Comanches, that he saw now for the 
first time in his life tremendous herds of 
buffalo and bands of wild horses. 
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The situation in Texas was something 
like this: Travis was in San Antonio, 
hemmed into the adobe building known as 
the Alamo. Fannin was at Goliad, with 
other noble fellows soon to fall victims to 
Mexican treachery. At a distance was Sam 
Houston, commander-in-chief of an army 
which did not exist, a commander appar- 
ently irresolute and non-committal, but one 
wise enough to see that there must be 
greater union among Texans, else they 
must inevitably fall. They were bold men, 
these men of Texas. Austin, Lamar, Fan- 
nin, Travis, Rush, James Bowie, the Whar- 
tons, Archer of Virginia—what a list of 
fighting men! Some came for polities, some 
for sheer love of danger and adventure. 
Yet there was division among them, as 
there had been division in the political 
field back in Tennessee. Crockett, defeated 
through the agency of General Jackson, had 
gained no friendship for the latter, although 
he was now come to fight the battles of Old 
Hickory. Houston, upon the other hand, 
was the pet and protégé of Jackson. Bowie, 
Crockett, Fannin, and Travis might have 
been called opposed to the party of Hous- 
ton and Austin. Houston, enigmatic, er- 
ratie, brave, might perhaps, had his follow- 
ers been less tempestuous and independent, 
have been able to unite them into a power- 
ful whole. He did not, or could not. Hence 
there ensued the bloody history of the early 
days of the republic of Texas. Santa Anna, 
marching to subjugate these Americans, was 
given the opportunity to attack them in de- 
tail. These wild fighting men of the border 
were too much accustomed to act on their 
own initiative, too little used to place them- 
selves as a body under the command of any 
leader. They all knew that they had behind 
them in the South an undeniable sentiment 
in favor of the independence of Texas. 
Without doubt they were supported by 
money raised for them in the older s*stes. 
General Jackson openly favored the annex- 
ation of Texas, and covertly favored the 
later annexation of all Mexico. All these 
wider national plans were furthered by the 
native fearlessness. the bold daring, the love 
of adventure of these men along the border. 
Thus, it was that Davy Crockett, willingly 
or unconsciously, fell in with the plans of 
his former chief and late victorious antag- 
onist, Old Hickory. Our reeords of that 
time are somewhat vague. There is a sup- 
position that Crockett may have been used 


as a catspaw in a political movement, Cer- 
tainly Crockett openly criticizes Houston. 
Yet certainly the ideas of Davy Crockett in 
regard to Texas were the same as those 
prevailing all through the southern states. 
Texas must be joined to the United States. 
If it meant war, very well. These rifle-bear- 
ing hackwoodsmen had seen war before! 

Be these things as they may, Crockett was 
one of the devoted little band of 183 men 
who found themselves presently besieged 
by an army of Mexicans 5,000 to 8,000 
strong. They were shut up in a little build. 
ing of adobe and stone not much larger 
than a good-sized barn. The Alamo was 
built as an early mission in Texas, and a 
mission must be a fortress against the In- 
dians. If you shall visit the dingy little old 
building to-day you shall perhaps be able to 
understand how serviceable as a fortress it 
might be against the weaponry of that earlier 
day. The walls even now are thick and 
strong, the window embrasures are deep, 
the main gates or doors might easily have 
been held. Originally the Alamo had a sort 
of wall or corral extending quite across 
what is nowa block of the modern city of 
San Antonio. There may have been some 
animals or some stores and munitions of 
war kept in this open court or corral, whose 
walls would have made practical defense 
against any average soldiery, but the main 
fighting was done in the mission building it- 
self, a building divided by numerous heavy 
arched partitions and cut into little rooms, 
each of which perhaps had its own stout 
door to defend it, The roof of the old Alamo 
was made of beams and dirt. Long since it 
fell into decay, and it was not so very many 
years ago restored by the government. Texas 
for a long time allowed the Alamo to go 
utterly neglected. It was used for commer- 
cial purposes by a vandal firm. Even to day 
a big low one-story building juts up against 
it, flaunting a flamboyant “ Alamo” sign, so 
that if you looked not a second time you 
might perhaps think this building was the 
Alamo, and not the dingy, squat little pile 
adjoining it. 

There was scant space in the tiny old 
mission building, but never did fortress in 
any land hold a bolder body of fighting men 
than these cooped up therein. For eleven 
days they held the Alamo. All about them 
sounded the rattle of the Mexican escopetas, 
the rude Mexican cannon, the clanging of 
the Mexican bands playing the air which 
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meant no quarter to the Americans. As for 
the Americans, they manned the walls, and 
from windows and loopholes and niches in 
the roof parapets there protruded steady 
brown rifle barrels with flat, low lying, silver 
fore sights. These rifles did not speak until 
the fore sight was drawn fine into the notch 
of the rear sight. These 183 men killed of 
the enemy more than 1,000 before. worn out 
by loss of sleep and continual exertion, their 
arms simply grew weary with much slaying. 
At last their hands could no longer push 
down the ladders weighted with the strug- 
gling peons goaded forward by the swords 
of the Mexican officers. At length an 
assault was lodged. The swart Mexicans, 


the open space of the corral or court, the 
lances of the Mexicans reached farther than 
the clubbed rifles or the biting knives of the 
stalwart Americans, now raging in their last 
tremendous, magnificent, and awful Bare- 
sark rage. No one knows the story of the 
end of the Alamo fight. Some say there 
were 183 defenders, some 186. Even the 
number of survivors is matter of dispute 
to-day. Some say that one woman escaped, 
and some say two. Some say that one negro 
servant got away, some say two. The State 
of Texas adopted the Alamo baby, but the 
Alamo. baby did not see Crocketi fall. 
Thereare two stories. One states that there 
were six Americans left hemmed up against 








‘* One horse and two colts sufficed to carry all their household goods.”’ 


more in terror than exultation, poured across 
the broken walls. They will show you in the 
Alamo to-day the large room which was used 
as a hospital. Here there lay forty wounded 
and helpless men, each with his rifle at his 
side. This sick and crippled, broken-bodied 
but iron-hearted band poured its last 
volley into the assailants as they came in. A 
cannon loaded with grape shot or such scraps 
of iron as could be secured was discharged 
down this room, and nearly a score of the 
sick and crippled were blown to pieces. 
They will show you the little room where 
Bowie’s bed lay, and where he died, fight- 
ing even while unable to rise. Outside, in 


the wall and that the Mexican general, 
Castrillon, called upon them to surrender. 
They did so, Crockett being one of the six. 
Confronting the Mexican commander, the 
latter treacherously ordered them to be shot 
down. It is said that Crockett, bowie knife 
in hand, sprang with all his foree for the 
throat of the Mexican commander, “ his face 
even in death wreathed in an expression of 
contempt and scorn at his treachery.” This 
is but pure imagination. There is reason 
better supported to suppose that there was 
no surrender of these last six survivors. The 
commoner tale is that Crockett fought to the 
last with his broken rifle, and was killed 
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against the wall, surrounded by the bodies 
of twenty dead Mexicans. The assumption 
is that he killed these twenty Mexicans him- 
self before he was cut down, but this too 
may be naught but imagination. No one 
ean tell how many men had fallen to the aim 
or the arm of Davy Crockett or any one of 
the other raging, fighting men 
of the Alamo. 
Early in the 
siege, how- 
ever, Crock- 
ett recounts 
picking off five 
Mexican ¢an- 
noneers one 
after the 
other. He 
tells how 
the Bee 
Hunter and 
Thimblerig 
did their 
sharpshoot- 
ing, how the 
Pirate died 
of wounds re- 
ceived in a 
sortie, how 
the Bee Hunter 
—a most un- 
likely thing—burst 
into poetry and song 

at the hoisting of the 

Texas flag. These de- 

tails have not about 

them the real sound. 

There is something 

not quite Crockett, 
though 4@ la Crockett, in 

the conclusion of this alleged 
autobiography, which reads: 

“March 5. Pop, pop, pop! Bom, 
bom, bom! throughout the day. No time for 
memorandums now. Go ahead! Liberty 
and independence forever!” 

These purport to be the last recorded 
words of poor Davy Crockett, one of the 
heroes held imperishably in the American 
mind. It is probable in the extreme that 

















Davy Crockett 


Crockett never wrote the words, very doubt- 
ful if he kept any diary at all during the 
Alamo siege. As to the end of Davy Croek- 
ett, there is and has been no living human 
being who could speak with absclute authen- 
ticity. Bloody San Jacinto, the field where 
Sam Houston redeemed his position in the 
eyes of Texas and the 
United States, the 
field where the 
wild ery, “Re- 
ms member the 
‘f Alamo!’’ was 
the watchword 
of a dire and just 
revenge, left but 
few Mexican 
eye-witnesses 
of the Alamo 
fivrht. If 
matters 
little. We 
know that 
Daw iy 
Crockett 
died fighting 
in this for- 
tress of the 
far South- 
west; that he 
helped win for 
this country a 
magnificent 
domain: that 
he died with his 
face to the 
enemy, like the 
brave man he was, 
undaunted, unafraid. 
No polities now, no states- 
manship, no little ambitions 
now for Davy Crockett. He 
was once more the child of the 
wilderness, stark, savage, exultant, dreadful, 
one of those Titanic characters who swept 
away a weaker population and beat down all 
opposition; who did their part in their own 
day: who conquered the American wilder- 
and made way for the American 
civilization. 


ness, 
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HE lilies linger on the 
pond’s unwrinkled 


face, 


That shines and shimmers 


in the morning glow: 


Low, lazy alders hide its 


languorous grace ; 


The erickets croon a tune 


of long ago. 











One breathless day thro’ silence tense and tried, 


A single bird-note thrilled, clear, pulsing, shrill ; 
The trees with sudden yearning shaken, sighed, 
The water stirred with passion and was still, 
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Do you remember how the booming bees 

Hung gloating, where the berry bushes lean, 
And how the stooping, scarred and veteran trees 
Were marshaled into ragged lines of green ? 











Perhaps some other wanderer has found 
The bending elm tree and the shadowed glen, 
And heard the minstrel brook’s low rippling round, 


And dreamed of daring deeds of manly men. 























THE BRONCHO OF THE SEAS 


By WILLIAM HALE 


UFF an’ reef, my bloomin’ Jan’sman, 
Here ’s a shot acrost your bows, 
Whilst I stan’s an’ tells ye civil 
O’ the properest thing in seows. 


Ye may jaw, you loony lubber, 

*Bout your bronze yachts trig an’ tight, 
An’ your little tom-fool raters 

As what gives a chump delight. 


But heave to, my poor lan‘lubber! 

It’s God's truth, *twixt you an’ me, 
Ye knows nothin’ about vessels, 

An’ still less about the sea. 


Take your very stiffest sea-bo'ts 
That blue water ever finned, 
They ain’t in it with a dory 
In a livin’ gale o’ wind ; 


An’ the gamest, narviest hosses 
That is raised upon the land 

Can't compare with ontamed dories 
Full o’ mettle, sarse, an’ sand. 


Honest, when it comes to business, 
An’ the combers ‘round ye flow, 

There ain't nothin’ like a dory, 
Ridin’ out a ‘tarnal blow. 


If so be ye pulls to wind’ard 
With a blizzard ‘gin your back, 
An’ a hundred thousan’ hell dogs 
Frothin’, growlin’ in your track, 
It’s the dev’lish, duckin’ dory 
Buried in the flyin’ foam 
As what fills a man with ginger, 
An’ what makes him feel to home. 


So the properest bo’t, you lubber 





If vere pleased, or if ye ain’t— 
Is the one that saves a sinner 
From becomin’.of a saint. 


An’ I ‘lows tha ablest critter 
In a sereechin’, slewin’ breeze 
Is the bouncin’, buekin’ dory, 
Tricky broncho 0’ the seas! 











Coming On to the Field. 


THE 


MAKING OF A 


BASEBALL NINE 


By EDWARD B. BLOSS 


HE game which to-day rightly bears 
the name national, though at first 
of comparatively crude nature, has 

been played in this country for nearly a 
century. No less reputable a person than 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the class of 1829, 
Harvard, has said that regular matches were 
a lively feature there in his time. Now fair 
fields cover the land, and the sport is some- 
thing more than “ pudding,” where the bat- 
ter was retired by being hit with the ball, or 
“two old cat” and * every man for himself” 
which are still in vogue among juveniles. 
That it has also adapted itself peculiarly to 
our predilections is seen in its failure else- 
where to become a popular institution. It is 
true it has been somewhat fancied in Can- 
ada, which is territorially within reach of 
hand: it is also claimed there is a spirit of 
interest in Australia, and we hear of Ameri- 
cans holding matches for their own amuse- 
ment and possibly the edification of the 
Filipinos and Cubans. But it can be gen- 
erally claimed that foreign people neither 
understand nor appreciate baseball. 

The amateur nines of this country easily 
run into the thousands, from the famed sum- 
mer team to the youngsters tiring them- 


selves out in idolatrous love of the pastime ; 
with the one a strong competitive instinct 
given at birth, with the other a means to an 
end—the same fine thing which keeps the 
Englishman true to his cricket and rowing. 
Our zeal has been due to inventive genius 
and the needs of the hour. With a bat and 
a ball, a smooth field, enough fellows, the 
struggle was on in good earnest, with out- 
of-door folks to look on and enjoy it. The 
man who sits in the grandstand does not 
want to forget those days pictureSquely 
linked with his youth. He remembers the 
farm lad hurrying his work to practise a 
while in the cool of the evening. He may 
have a vision of battles royal in vacant lots 
about town, with sentinels impatiently 
changed to watch for the police—where a 
composite crowd gathered to line out the 
leather, to circle the bases in a whirlwind of 
inspiriting cries. or in tune to the scamper- 
ing feet of the fielders. It is not to be won- 
dered if his heart begins to feel larger, if he 
gets up and cheers, if people call him a 
“ erank.” 

Before the collegian the stalwart citizen 
organized baseball, the first reeorded body 
for the pure purpose of contest being that 
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of the “Town Ball” Club. That was done 
in Philadelphia, 1831, and fourteen years 
later came the Knickerbockers, from whose 
by-laws and constitution the game was sys- 
tematized, and by 1860 there were mighty 
aggregations in New York State, from the 
metropolis to Buffalo, from te Great Lakes 
to the Golden Gate. But within a few sea- 
sons following the Civil War the Nativia! 
Association passed out of existence. 

In 1868 Yale began to cross bats with 
Harvard and Prineeton.. In 1870 the Har- 
vard team made a historie trip which lasted 
from the 3d of July to the 14th of August, 
and embraced cities as far west as Milwan- 
kee. Twenty victories were secured out of 
twenty-five chances with both amateurs and 
professionals. It should be here noted that 
university nines to-day take no such tours 
as this one. 
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Meanwhile other universities were setting 
up for themselves, and in 1879 an Inter- 
collegiate Association was formed between 
Harvard, Princeton, Amherst, Brown, ard 
Dartmouth. Yale declined to join unless it 
was agreed that no college professionals 
should be permitted to play, a rule adopted 
the next season. Harvard,Yale, and Prince- 
ton withdrew in 1887 and invited Columbia 
to come in with them, but the latter herself 
withdrew in 1889. Then appeared the short- 
lived Triangular League, from which Har- 
vard retired in a huff in 1890. Since that 


time there have been no fruitful efforts to 
reform, and though to-day these and others 
meet on the diamond, in some eases in a 
special series, there is no official champion- 
ship. 

Of the collegiate pennant winnings from 
1880 to 1888 Yale carried off the palm, ex- 
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The Bleachers. 
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cept in 1882 and 1885. Of the latter year 
was Harvard's wonderful team. Only one 
game out of twenty-seven was lost, that to 
the Coechituates. Nichols, one of the first to 
use the overhand delivery, was pitcher. He 
also demonstrated the drop ball, although 
the out-curve and the in-curve had been 
known long previous. It was the visual de- 
ception of these which added to the twirler’s 
effectiveness, and in those days the curve 
was thrown underhand. It was responsible 
for the longest match on record—twenty- 
four innings, played in 1877 between Har- 
vard and the Manchesters and occupying 
considerably more than three hours. 

From and like these 
evolved the graduate who carried baseball 
into the summer months for fun and glory. 
The Beacons furnished an instance. They 
were mostly Harvard men, some of whom 
resided in Cambridge, and their nonchalant 
and yet masterly work on the diamond are 
still remembered. Richardson was a_ re- 
markable player. Ayer had a_ positive 
genius for coaching. Dr. Pope, a change 
pitcher, would appear in half-citizen garb 
and a full beard, and going and coming he 
was the center of the marveiing “ townies.” 
In the late eighties it grew more and more 
difficult to get the blue-stockinged players 
together, though until well into the nineties 
they used to celebrate Decoration Day with 


times oceasions 
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Will It Bea Ball ora Strike? 
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a game with Phillips Exeter Academy, of 
which many were graduates. 

Another famous New England nine, com- 
posed of somewhat different elements, fol- 
lowed in the shape of the Boston Athletic 
Association. <A similar organization in the 
vicinity of New York is the team of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, and varied and ex- 
citing have been the struggles with its ri- 
vals, among others the New York Athletic 
Club. It is natural that a great deal of local 
interest and pride should attach to-day to 
the wearers of the * mereury foot.” In the 
country house hang pictures and banners of 
success on the diamond and elsewhere. In 
the city home is a painting of Fred Brokaw, 
a Princeton catcher, who lost his life en- 
deavoring to save that of another in the surf 
off the Jersey coast. 

The athletie clubs, because of their finan- 
cial resources, do not appeal in vain to the 
star player. He often receives liberal ex- 
penses and entertainment, and sometimes he 
is paid outright so much for his services. 
The same factor is used to influence the 
college man; happily with but very slight 
success, 

It is in the battles of the undergraduates, 
however, that the public mostly enthuses. 
Their teams represent the best blood of the 
country. 

The spirit of contest extends from ocean 
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So long 
ago as 1890 ay asso- 
ciation was formed for 
the championship of 
the Pacific Slope. The 
following year the 
University of Michi- 
gan made an epoch 
in the annals of base- 
ball. With its great 
Codd in the points 
the nine came into 
the enemy's country, 

_and though it lost to 
both Yale and Brown, 
it beat Harvard. The 
University of Chi- 
eago, in 1896, tried 
to march along the 
blazed path, and yet 
unsuccessfully. It re- 
mained for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to 
leave a lasting im- 
pression in 1892. 
West Point, Prinee- 
ton, Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, and others were 
cleverly bested, while 
Harvard won only by 
the narrowest mar- 
gin. The fact should 
not be forgotten, that 
the visitors had trav- 
eled much of the time, with little rest be- 
tween games, and they were always on 
strange fields. 

By the middle nineties it had become the 
regular thing for eastern nines to pay their 
respects to their southern brothers. They 
played the University of Virginia, not in- 
frequently getting as far down as the Caro- 
linas; that of recent years they have en- 
countered worthy teams is partly owing to 
the ability of the latter to get out on the 
green and practise early in the season, partly 
to the importation of the northern stars to 
coach; a custom general in the West as well 
as the South. is 

The noteworthy nines outside of the East 
are those of the universities of Chicago, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Northwestern, 
Minnesota, Notre Dame, Beloit. In the East 
what may be designated as the Big Six held 
chief favor. Of these Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale have consistently stood in the high 
places. As to Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 


to ocean. 
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Cornell, the first has 
hardly got under way 
since her returning 
to the game. Penn- 
sylvania has run in 
hard luck; she has 
had slashing teams, 
only to have them 
defeated. This was 
seen in 1893, one of 
her best as well as 
most disastrous years, 
when, with a wonder- 
ful batter in Goeckle, 
and a battery second 
to none in Bayne and 
Coogan, she ended in 
defeat by her rivals, 
especially her dearest 
—Cornell—who cap- 
tured three straight. 
The latter’s showing 
in baseball began _ 
‘with the coaching of 
Taylor and Field in 
the early nineties. 
Her renowned pitcher 
was Priest. He with 
Young made a for- 
midable pair in the 
points, Young being 
almost as_ reliable 
when pitching him- 
self. And yet his 
ease was hardly as anomalous as that of 
Harvard’s battery in 1885, Nichols and 
Allen, that frequently changed places dur- 
ing a game. 

The status of other eastern colleges on 
the diamond is significant. Georgetown and 
Holy Cross, offen charged with profession- 
alism: Fordham, Manhattan, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Wesleyan, Brown, Lafayette, Le- 
high, and Amherst, make annually a good 
accounting, sometimes defeating the leaders. 
West Point and Annapolis have.also come 
to the front. 

The system of training at: college begins 
in the winter with dumb-bell work in the 
gymnasium, coaching in the cage, running 
to improve wind and limb. There was a 
time when nothing of thissort wasattempted, 
but nowadays it is considered best to give 
candidates every chance in the hope of de- 
veloping latent talent. A professional is 
usually employed to teach the men how to 
handle themselves at the bat, pick up ground- 
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ers, and throw: but chief attention goes 
toward perfecting the pitcher in curves and 
command of the ball, and in getting the 
catcher used to the delivery and signals. 
Meanwhile the captain has looked the ma- 
terial over, studied individual cases, and 
strengthened weak points. About April he 
is ready to assume full charge of the team. 
On the return from the Easter trip, often 
before then, the most likely players are sent 
out on the diamond, and with the weeding- 
out process the regular nine and substitutes 
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the great series. It is a long strain till late 
in June, sometimes into July: it is labor, 
yet delightful labor, recompensing 
many worries and trials. The average after- 
noon match begins at four and lasts until 
six, but as the season approaches its close 
the men are kept running and batting and 
going through signals until dusk. 

All this preparation redounds to good 
the discipline and regular hours, the lengthy 
periods for sleep, the early rising and meet- 
ing at some rendezvous set by the captain, 


too 
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‘The Modern Diamond. 


Here the diet 
is not so strict as in football or rowing — at 
least it need not be—while there is the ad- 
ditional advantage in the captain’s learning 
the temperament and ways of hismen. Nor 
is it an infrequent thing for two nines to be 
miuintained, the good sense of which is seen 
when a substitute steps into the place of 
someone disabled, or when second choice 
entitles himself to the honor by outdoing 
the first. 

Next follow the weeks of practise and 
games with minor teams preparatory for 


are taken to training table. 


the quick walk to breakfast, the zest of 
it all. 

And one will hardly fail to appreciate the 
physical benefit that comes from the game. 
The sunshine, the exercise, the action, the 
restraints, make it of particular value to 
him. This point applies to the case of the 
juvenile as well as the collegian. “Yes,” 
the father will say to the mother of their 
broth of a boy, “let him go in for as much 
as he wants. It will fill his lungs with the 
right air and the air with the right shouts. 
And don’t mind the wear on the clothes.” 
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/Or, “it’s the best 
news I’ve heard, his 
getting on the ’Var- 
sity nine. It'll build 
up his strength, keep 
him out of the dis- 
sipations of college, 
and assure him a 
share in the honors.” 

Another cause of 
baseball popularity is 
its demand for skill, 
nerve, courage, brain 
power. A man with- 
out proper experience 
cannot distinguish 
himself; but it is true 
that some are natur- 
ally better at play 
than others. And size 
and stature makes 
small difference ; the 
heart is the thing. 
Nor does the game 
require such stamina 
as football or such 
prolonged punish- 
ment as rowing, nor 
is it of the exclu- 
siveness of field and 
track athletics where 
one must often have 
the physical 
qualification 
for certain 
events. 

It may be 
stated axio- 
matically 
that team 
work and 
batting win 
games, and 
yet without 
a capable 
pitcher they 
are quite 
useless. On 
him a grave 
responsi- 
bility rests. 
A well- 
trained nine 
has made 
valuable 
many an av- 
erage man 
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Pitcher Gymnastics. 
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in the box, but even 
he must have steady 
nerves and command 
of the ball. A pitch- 
er’speculiarityis often 
his weakness at bat, 
for a reason hard to 
explain; for from his 
work he has acquired 
a good eye, and that 
is essential to hit 
safely any curve that 
may come tothe plate. 
Occasionally his tall 
figure presents a 
sharp contrast to his 
catcher, who may be 
short and heavy-set 
and ponderous of 
movement. Yet they 
may get along ad- 
mirably together, one 
to control his deliv- 
ery, the other to con- 
trol him who controls 
it. 

Such is college 
baseball, and the last 
of the series, let us 
say, is scheduled to- 
day. The grandstand 
is gay with the people 
and flags, 
and the 
bleachers 
bank the 
field with 
their duller 
though no 
less enthusi- 
astic assem- 
blage. Back 
of the ropes 
the smart 
traps jangle 
their chains 
and reflect 
the light 
proudly. 
The sun 
shines 
warm, with 
asky as blue 
as ean_ be, 
and the lime 
lines lie dis- 
tinetly 























against the 
green of the 
diamond, 
and the 
bases are 
earefully 
tied down 
and batter's 
and __ piteh- 
er’s boxes 
mathemati- 
ca 42 ¥ 
marked. In- 
terest and 
life run from 
the throngs 
seated and 
waiting to 
the jostling 
mass on the 
heights, and 
the boys 
perched on 
fences and 
telegraph 
poles or trying to 
climb into the 
grounds on this glad 
oceasion. Now at 
length rises an up- 
roar; the nines have 
appeared from their 
separate quarters and 
come trotting across 
the field to the play- 
ers’ benches; next, 
at the word, and amid 
new cheers and plau- 
dits, going out to 
practise. The crowd 
strains its eyes. 

Now both have fin- 
ished practise, and 
are tossing the penny 
for sides, the one peal- 
ing off sweaters and 
starting out on the 
field, buttoning their 
mitts; the other pre- 
paring to bat. The 
umpire walks out to 
his place and glances 
around, while all in 
the grandstand and 
the bleachers hold 
their breath for a 
moment. Then in a 
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The Pitcher Begins to Untwist. 
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hush comes 
what they 
are wanting 
to hear. 
Play ball! 
And at once 
anatty 
youth steps 
to the plate, 
not observ- 
ing the 
people, 
thinking not 
of the hearts 
beating fast 
—only of his 
orders. He 
fixes his gaze 
on the 
pitcher, who 


slowly ex- 
amines the 
white sphere - 


received 

from the 
umpire, rubbing a 
finger over the seam. 
At last the pitcher 
begins to twist and 
untwist and suddenly 
delivers the ball; a 
quick swing, a loud 
erack. What is it, a 
hit or a_ put-out? 
Whichever it is, the 
game is on. 

Back and forth the 
pendulum of victory 
swings. Now with 
three men on bases 
and only one man out 
comes a double play ; 
now a streak of sharp 
batting sets the crowd 
crazy. Perhaps it 
comes to the last half 
of the last inning and 
the score is again tied; 
two men are out, a 
runner is on third 
base. Two strikes 
have been called on 
the batter, and the 
spectators are breath- 
less. Then comes a 
clean hit and the 
game is won. 
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THE LANDLOCKED SALMON OF GRAND LAKE 
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T IS said 
that there 
are people 

in the world 
whose nerves 
do not quiver 
expectantly at 
the magic 
word salmon. 
If this be true 
it must be be- 
sause some 
instinct has 
become atro- 
phied through 
disuse, for 
no man, or 
woman, could 
be proof 
against the 
joy of battle with a bold ouananiche on a 

light rod. 

To those deterred by the difficulties of 
access to many of our best game fish, 
the fresh-water salmon may be confi- 
dently recommended. He is rapidly be- 
coming ubiquitous throughout New Eng- 
land, thanks to the efforts of local fish 
commissions, and his claim to the superla- 
tive order of gameness can easily be sub- 
stantiated. But here is an extraordinary 
fact: under the name of ouananiche this 
salmon has long been celebrated and has 
drawn thousands of Americans year after 
year to far away Lake St. John and the 
Grande Décharge: stories and poems and 
whole volumes have chronicled his fame; a 
great transportation and hotel industry has 
been literally built upon his reputation; yet 
by some strange chance no book or maga- 
zine that I have discovered has described 
accurately his only American counterpart, 
and the one locality in this country where 
the same fish exists under conditions ex- 
actly similar to those at Lake St. John and 


differing radically, so far as the sportsman 
is concerned, from the fresh-water salmon 
of any other American waters. 

The landlocked salmon (an erroneous but 
accepted title) is native to four localities, 
but has been introduced into hundreds of 
New England lakes from these parent 
sourees. Everywhere, except in one of these 
original homes, his characteristics are much 
the same: he is caught in small numbers (a 
fish or two a day is good measure, save 
when the ice has just gone out), weigh- 
ing from about six pounds up to fifteen 
or twenty—either by trolling with min- 
nows on the surface in the spring or 
deep fishing in hot weather. Rarely is he 
taken with a fly, and then. usually in 
streams, like the Presumpscott River which 
drains Sebago Lake. 

This seems to be the only landlocked 
salmon known to the bookmen. Mr. Cham- 
bers, in his classic volume on the ouana- 
niche, gives no hint of any other, declaring 
that the striking variance between the 
Maine and Canadian fish has misled anglers 
into thinking them separate varieties, and 
remarking that the landlock is “largely a 
bottom feeder save in the spring of the 
year”: and Mr. J. G. A. Creighton, another 
expert, tells the same story in “American 
Game Fishes.” 

Yet within twenty hours of Boston, and 
twelve miles from a railroad terminus, there 
is, and always has been, a chain of lakes 
and streams where the landlocked salmon 
is utterly different from this accepted 
standard—and identical with Mr. Chambers’ 
beloved ouananiche, He rises to the fly for 
months, and is caught in no other way on 
the best water; an average of a dozen fish 
a day straight along is expected, and more 
than once a single rod has landed seventy; 
the ordinary weight is from one to two 
pounds, and anything over five is a sensa- 
tion. And the only mention I ean find of 
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this salmon,* with his astonishing variations 
from a widely disseminated type of a famous 
game fish, is a description of him as “the 
white or Schoodie trout,” written thirty 
years ago by that delightful master of his 
craft, and of the art of corresponding 
sauces and “faney drinks,” Genio C. Scott, 
in his “Fishing in American Waters.” 

Clearly, therefore, it is not necessary to 
apologize for a rediscovery on paper of this 
neglected salmon, who deserves the Val- 
halla and immortality of valiant warriors if 
ever fish did. 


“Now, den, just give two, tree cast in de 
eunal first,” said Peter the Dane. 

It was half-past five of a June morning— 
June by the calendar, early April by the 
cold blast that swept down out of the north 
across the lake. Peter had put together the 
stiff five-and-a-half-ounee bamboo, care- 
fully soaked out a six-foot single leader, 
and rigged up a east of a Jock Scott and a 
professor tied on number five Sproat hooks. 
On the reel was seventy-five yards of water- 
proof silk line, size E, as the rod had plenty 
of backbone and casting in such a wind 
needed all the helps possible. 

I stepped up to the canal, a thirty-foot 
runway from the lake which once fed the 
abandoned saw-mill, and east down the 
gently eddying stream. When I had gotten 
out thirty or forty feet of line, working the 
flies lightly across the surface as they swung 
with the current, Peter grunted approval. 

“T gass you do ahl right. We go out in 
de eunoe.” 

I may not have mentioned the fact that 
Peter is a guide of unusual intelligence; his 
knowledge of lures and of the baffling 
habits of the Salmonide is unexcelled; nor 
is his horizon, by any means, bounded by 
fish. We stepped simultaneously into the 
canoe and into an atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship. 

A few strokes of the paddle sent us out 
to the line of triangular log cribs marking 


the hundred-yard limit above the dam, * 


within which only fly-fishing is permitted; 
and, tying up to a buoy in eight or ten feet 
of water, we swung around with the wind 
to a north and south position not more than 
fifty yards from the tumbledown dock that 
lined the shore along the head of the canal. 

The lately risen sun shone brightly, ex- 
cept when a mass of gray-white clouds 


* Except in one just published natural history work, 
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drove across it; the waves tossed the little 
cedar canoe airily up and down; on the 
rising shore the fresh green of the white- 
stemmed birehes stood out sharply against 
the dark spruce trees, the feathery blue- 
green of the pines, and the rusty yellow- 
green of the young cedars and alders. A 
wild duck and her fluffy brood paddled 
about furtively beneath the bushes fring- 
ing the shore two hundred yards away; in 
the cleared spaces on the bank sleek robins, 
with aldermanie vests of red and inquisitive 
yellow beaks, hopped about among the but- 
tereups and daisies and wild roses; while 
a song-sparrow poured out a full-throated 
trili from a neighboring fence-post. 

It must be confessed, however, that these 
beauties of nature, the Indian’s shack crest- 
ing the bare hill, the group of little, un- 
painted dwelling-houses, and the dozen 
forlorn, uniform, empty gray cabins where 
once lived the workers in the deserted tan- 
nery—even the sky-piercing brick chimney 
itself, such a strange sight in the deep 
woods, made but a vague impression upon 
niy senses. For when Piseator has been 
casting flies in imagination only for eleven 
months from a revolving office-chair, he is 
not to be diverted by such trifles from his 
first lust of fish. 

I began to cast out toward the shore, tip 
well down to the water each time on ac- 
count of the wind. After covering the lee- 
ward semicircle fifteen or twenty times, my 
inexperience fancied that region tested of 
salmon: no trout or bass fishermen would 
have bothered with it longer: but since 
Peter made no sign I kept on casting. 
When the inevitable slackness of interest 
had drawn my eyes to the two canoes by 
the outlet, the occupants of which were 
switching away as industriously as myself, 
something happened—and heart came into 
mouth with a leap: for as the flies jiggled 
in over the tossing water there was a boil 
and swirl by the dropper, not twenty-five 
feet away, and a simultaneous exclamation 
from behind: “Don’t leave it; cast again. 
Dat excite him when de fly come again.” 

Shortening the cast, I sent the flies hastily 
and awkwardly ten feet beyond the danger 
signal. Hardly had they begun to come in 
when there was a sudden commotion; an 
instinctive “strike” met a line taut and 
suddenly endowed with life; and the lit- 
tle rod bowed its acknowledgments at the 
meeting. 
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First came a mad rush to one side, and 
after giving the mysterious visitor all ihe 
line that had been stripped with the left 
hand, I snubbed him, in order to have a 
feel of him. The result was immediate and 
surprising. Three feet into the air came a 
twenty-inch bow of silver, flashing in the 
morning sun as the salmon tried to shake 
himself free. Down went the tip, but, with 
the training of the black bass fisherman, I 
tried to cant him to one side and upset him 
before he could shake himself. 

“Don’t do dat!” called watchful Peter. 
“De salmon mout’ is tender. You can’t treat 
him lak black bass. Drop de tip straight 
toward him and den tighten up de instant 
he touch de water.” 

As he spoke, out came his royal highness 
again, and the rod dropped to greet him, 
for that spring and lashing out against a 
taut line must mean either a lost fish or a 
broken tip. 

“A good fish,” said Peter the Dane. “T’ree 
pound strong.” 

And indeed it was the strongest three 
pounds the little rod had ever tried con- 
clusions with. Hardly had he touched the 
water and the pressure been resumed when 
he was into the air once more, so far away 
that the eye almost refused to believe it 
could be the same fish. When he reached 
the surface this time he danced ten feet 
away on his tail, disappeared with a swoop 
that set the reel to singing a valkyr’s shriek, 
and was out twice more in rapid succession, 
somersaulting till the air seemed full of 
salmon. 

These acrobatic displays and the continued 
strain of the sturdy bamboo were taking the 
edge off his fierceness. A dozen feet of line 
came onto the reel before he fairly realized 
any compulsion. “What, done already?” 
But at that instant the reel handle began to 
revolve the other way and no other answer 
was needed. Around the canoe he dashed, 
the line cutting through the water with that 
swish so dear to the heart of the angler. A 
little snubbing brought him up for the fifth 
leap, and then followed darts and rushes in 
every direction, and savage tugs and shakes 
and borings downward, and cireus-like gal- 
lops round and round, while his burnished 
sides sent up old gold flashes through the 
clear but dark-colored water. 

“Keep de butt down,” cautioned my mentor. 
“Don’ never give him straight rod excep’ 
when he jump, and den put strain on him 
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again right off,’ and Peter leaned toward 
me, almost whispering in his anxiety. 

There had been considerable strain on 
him already judging from the feel of my 
wrist, but I let him have the full curve, and 
in a few minutes more this began to take 
effect. Slowly reeling in and fighting for 
every yard, the fish was brought within ten 
feet of the canoe; then the sight of us and 
the net started him off again, and it was all 
to do over. Gradually he was forced toward 
us, swinging in and out time after time, till 
at last he lay for a breathless instant within 
three feet of the gunwale, getting up courage 
for another spurt. With a dexterous sweep, 
Peter brought the landing net up behind— 
and his salmonship’s next wild struggles 
were against its meshes in the bottom of the 
canoe, , 

It was a beautiful creature that threw it- 
self frantically about, flopping from side to 
side, bending double and lashing out with 
surprising strength, and springing violently 
into the air, net and all. About twenty 
inches long, stocky and well-rounded, but 
perfectly proportioned, with savage head 
and jaws, he seemed built for doughty deeds 
and the strenuous life. His back was a rich 
velvety green, lustrous from the glistening 
water and covered with half-concealed black 
spots. This color gradually shaded into a 
lighter tint, merging at the median line into 
a silvery coat that gleamed roseat and iri- 
descent in the sunlight. 

He had made too good a fight to be dis- 
honored by release, so he was allotted to the 
broiler, and the killing-stick came into play. 
Being scaled and split open, his stomach 
was found to be empty save for two small 
brown flies,* showing that food had been 
searee during the previous bad weather. 

While Peter was performing these last 
rites upon the departed hero, I was busily 
casting out again—on the same ground 
which had been so thoroughly whipped and 
fought over. In three minutes there was a 
rise, to the Jock Scott this time, and a 
quick strike began the fun once more. This 
fish proved to be smaller; two jumps and a 
five minutes’ fight brought him into the 
net, from which he was speedily released to 
grow larger if not wiser. 

Hardly had I settled down into the 
routine again (not troubling to cover the 
semicirele now, but merely swinging straight 
out and working the flies home, since the 


* Bibio vestitus, Walker. 
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fish evidently followed them in as soon as 
they were ready to rise) when there came 
that same noisy swirl out on the water. It is 
a sound, by the way, to which the fisherman 
never becomes accustomed: no matter how 
familiar, no matter if it come at every other 
east, I defy the most jaded nerves to repress 





ten feet away, the hook went home as the 
limber rod flew back; and at the prick the 
fish leaped viciously, a larger one than the 
first. This opening jump seemed to be in 
sheer wild exultation at his power, so free 
and clear was it; but the next leap was 
awkward and apparently half-hearted: 


One Can Cast into the Tannery Pool from a Roof Twenty Feet Above. 


the thrill of excitement created by the sight 
or sound of that rush. A second cast brought 
a repetition, but another miss. A third time 
the flies settled on the water and were 
snatched away as the salmon splashed up 
by them without getting hold. Finally, on 
the fourth east, with a slower motion and not 


hardly had he cleared the surface when he 
floundered over sideways. Looking down 
into the water, which was comparatively 
quiet under a momentary lull of the breeze, 
I decided he must be tying himself and the 
leader into double bow-knots, for his bright 
sides could be seen flashing far below in 
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apparently a dozen directions at once as he 
darted hither and yon. 

Then, to complete my bewilderment, he 
jumped again—and even to inexperienced 
eyes he had suddenly shrunk to half his 
former size. 

“Hah! a pair,” said Peter. And so it 
presently proved: when the big fellow had 
taken the tail-fly and rushed away, a smaller 
fish had promptly laid hold of the dropper: 
and such a whirling-dervish performance 
as the two were now indulging in could be 
produced only by two fierce, wild creatures 
held to the same line against their wills. 
Presently, as if by preconcerted plan, the 
smaller salmon leaped while the big one 
dived straight down—and in two minutes 
the little rescuer was in the net while the fish 
which had first gotten into trouble doubt- 
less retired to the depths congratulating 
himself upon his skill and address. 

Half a dozen times in a week this exact 
thing happened, and only once did I man- 
age to save both the large and small fish, 
though in one half-hour three pairs of as- 
cending size came to net, each two about 
the same weight. I finally forswore the 
second fly altogether, since the dash of the 
large fish in a school seems to embolden his 
smaller companions to seize what he has 
overlooked, and the result is almost invari- 
ably the loss of the one that is really worth 
while. 

There was a lull in the proceedings now for 
half an hour, and then the advent of a simul- 
taneous pair weighing a pound and a half 
apiece sent me up to breakfast in high good 
humor and with a growing admiration for 
the “landlock.” 

Between breakfast and dinner we took 
six more fish, and in the afternoon ac- 
counted for an additional nine, making a 
record for the day of nineteen salmon 
landed, five hooked and lost, and several 
“unconnected” rises—all within a radius of 
one hundred and fifty feet from the erib. 
The fish ran from one to three and a quarter 
pounds, and only one failed to break water 
during his fight. All but two went back 
into the lake alive, for I did not care to 
ship any away, and Peter the Dane is a 
true sportsman. It is a fortunate case in- 
deed, too, when the best sporting instincts 
and the continuance of one’s livelihood are 
in such complete harmony as in this in- 
stance. 

This was a fairly representative good day 





at Grand Lake: not at all extraordinary: 
when the fish are really “coming” a total of 
thirty or forty is common, and one man 
took seventy-two at the outlet in a single 
favorable fourteen hours. 

There were other days; days when it 
seemed as if the fish must rise from sheer 
weariness of reiteration; when even the 
change from right hand to left could not 
prevent a numbness in the casting arm and 
an ache in the shoulder; when we would 
run the gamut of three fly-books from a 
number 10 black gnat to a huge and gaudy 
Jock Scott that fairly plopped into the water, 
resorting also to a mysterious “ moose- 
fly ” of Peter’s, held to be of rare efficacy in 
such barren times, and even pressing into 
service an alleged imitation of a green grass- 
hopper—which proved of as little avail as 
any of its predecessors; days when the 
upper edge of the bank-cutting fairly burned 
itself into a sharp line before the eyes, till 
one expected momentarily to cast against it, 
and the smoothly flowing water with its 
slight, ever-varying eddies grew “streaky” 
and dizzy like that which so distressed the 
“Disturber of Traffic”; muggy days when 
nothing bit except the ravenous black flies, 
and one tried to vary the desolateness by 
casting at the low-flying swallows skim- 
ming the water for insects; days when four 
hours of earnest and persistent threshing 
would result in only one half-hearted “boil” 
near the submerged tail-fly, and, missing it, 
perhaps intentionally, this solitary riser 
would sink immediately and refuse to come 
a second time. 

These are, of course, the days which prove 
a man’s claim to membership in the ancient 
and honorable order of anglers, desert 
stretches in which the traveler is sustained 
only by memory of the past and kope for 
the future. For the entirely unique and 
perpetually alluring thing about the land- 
locked salmon (as well as his lordly brother 
of the sea), is that you may cast over a 
dozen or a hundred fish a thousand times 
without producing any result ; and upon the 
thousand and first cast, with no change of 
wind or weather or flies or methods or posi- 
tion, suddenly these unfathomable creatures 
will take it into their heads to rise, and you 
will have a memorable hour or two. 

If the sportsman be not equal to this 
monotony, there is always the stream for 
variety. A space of a hundred yards below 
the dam is allotted to the fish for sanctuary, 
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and in the margins of the great deep pool 
one may see them swimming about un- 
molested, from fry to monster grandfathers. 
Hither, too, come the hurt fish and the 
* racers "—which have been so manhandled 
in the hatchery that for two years they are 
lank and poor and dispirited, the mere 
shadows of their former lusty selves—to 
recuperate in safety, knowing that in these 
Elysian fields things are what they seem, 
and every fly, of howsoever rare and luscious 
a complexion, may be converted into salmon 
with no danger of indigestion. 

But below this harbor of refuge are many 
“pools,” where the fish, lying constantly in 
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down stream to the tail of the pool. From 
the elevation every rise can be distinetly 
seen, and the strike of a salmon (if the 
angler is quick enough to hook him under 
these strange conditions) is a signal for 
the guide to run back twenty feet, slide 
down a board, net in hand, and crawl 
through the willows to the bank to receive 
the victim. As a novelty, this has points 
to commend it, and it is interesting to see 
the fish along the margins at times starting 
from the bottom and darting upward for 
the fly; but, to my taste, it is not to be com- 
pared with wading alone into the swift 
water higher up, net under the left arm. 





Casting from the Shore. 


the swift water, are nimble and active be- 
yond belief, and ‘where one may pursue 
them either wading or from a canoe with 
constant change of scene. The “tannery 
pool,” in the middle of the village, is fished 
in a manner altogether its own. The long, 
flat roof of the old building starts at the 
road at a height of three feet from the 
ground and runs level for fifty yards to the 
water’s edge at the bend of the river, being 
here some twenty feet above the surface of 
the stream. Standing on the corner of this 
roof one casts off across the current with 
fifty or sixty feet of line, necessarily sag- 
ging in the middle, while the flies swing far 


the eager stream washing and lipping up 
to within three inches of the top of waders 
and almost carrying the angler off his feet 
as the stones roll beneath his tread. Here 
one may cast with the current over and far 
below, so that the sharpest sight can detect 
nothing on the surface of the turbulent 
water; and as the flies dance up-stream 
there comes a mighty tug and an answer- 
ing jerk,* and his lordship is aloft with 
seventy-five feet of strong current between 
you and him, and a long zestful struggle 


* True, all the books of instruction say one should 
never jerk ; but, nevertheless, the writer believes the in- 
stinctive strike upon a “landlock”’ salmon to be nothing 
else. 
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promised, And if his leap proclaim him a 
four-pounder, and you warily fight both 
him and the smaller fellow foot by foot up- 
stream till the net is held in readiness, 
bellying out with the water rush: and if 
just at that ecstatic moment a sudden ac- 
cession of demoniacal energy causes the 
two spent salmon to rush violently in op- 
posite directions, and you are left with a 
slack line anda _ palpitating heart—be con- 
soled, for you have had most of the sport 
after all. 

Farther down are other pools, and pres- 
ently comes Big Falls. where for half a 
mile the river leaps from one ledge to the 
next, cutting its way through the solid rock: 
next picturesque Little Falls. followed by a 
mile of smooth, calm flow between level 
meadow banks: and then a long streteh of 
rips and swift boiling current down to 
“dead water.” Below the old wing-dam at 
these last rapids, above and below Big and 
Little Falls, and just at the head of the 
calm water backing up from Big Lake— 
full of pickerel, and margined by alder 
swamps and grassy marsh, where snipe and 
plover and wild ducks come by thousands 
in the fall—are favorite haunts of the 
salmon, and you may raise a good one or 
several to the fly, even at noon of a bright, 
still day in the heats of July and August. 

The landlocked salmon (Salmo sebago, be- 
eause first described from Sebago Lake) 
begin to run up toward the spawning beds, 
in the shallow parts of the lake and trib- 
utary streams, about the middle of Septem- 
ber. The hatchery nets are spread and the 
close season begins in Grand Lake on the 
15th, the stream remaining open till Octo- 
ber 1. Several thousand fish are taken for 
artificial propagation each season: the 
others pair off, and each family selects a 
suitable spot for a nest. Both male and 
female fan away the sand and stones with 
fins and tails until they have made a saucer- 
like depression in the gravelly bottom, cut- 
ting and scratching themselves until they 
present a forlorn appearance in spite of the 
gorgeously brilliant colors which they have 
assumed in honor of the nuptial season. 
Here, about November, the eggs are laid 
and fertilized. These are separate and non- 
adhesive, each being provided with a yolk- 
sae which nourishes the tiny creature inside 
for several weeks, and is finally absorbed 
when it makes its appearance carly next 
spring as one of the myriad fry. The par- 


ents pay no attention to the eggs after the 
spawning is finished, though during. this 
period and the depositing of the milt they 
are exceedingly fierce in their attacks upon 
intruders: so thousands and thousands of 
both eggs and fry become luscious morsels 
for other fish, ducks, and reptiles. Indeed, 
considering the manifold perils to which the 
helpless young are exposed, the only wonder 
is that so many survive. 

By the time the ice goes out in the spring 
the older fish have recovered their looks 
and are ravenously hungry —though not 
nearly so vigorous as when the water grows 
slightly warmer. Thousands are caught in 
Grand Lake and the rest of the chain be- 
tween this time and the beginning of June, 
by trolling with live and artificial minnows, 
spoons, and flies. The culmination of sport 
comes in June, with the beginning of the 
fly fishing, which is the only legal method 
of capture on the stream and for a hundred 
yards above the dam. Trolling is a sure 
method on the right grounds all through 
the season, provided the fisherman goes 
down deep when the heat becomes oppres- 
sive, for Salmo sebago will not tolerate a tem- 
perature above 69°, and retires to the deep 
water and the rapids under such conditions. 

Though June is the best month for fly 
fishing there is apt to be excellent sport on 
the river, particularly in the deeper pools, 
through July and August; while the Sep- 
tember chill generally brings the fish again 
to the surface. The most taking flies seem 
to be the silver doctor, Jock Scott, parma- 
cheene belle, Seth Green, queen of the 
water, professor, moose-fly, butcher, and, 
especially after dusk, the grizzly hackle or 
palmer. The fish are maddeningly notional, 
and on some days will take almost anything 
that is offered tothem. I have hada change 
from a Jock Scott and moose-fly to a pro- 
fessor and Seth Green bring an immediate 
rise after two hours of futile casting; gen- 
erally they seemed to prefer the Jock Scott 
to almost anything else: and over and over 
one may show them the whole contents of 
his book in turn without the slightest effect, 
though the repeated twitching of-the fly will 
occasionally make a fish rise half way from 
the bottom after it has passed over hima 
hundred times. Sometimes the rather un- 
sportsmanlike plan of putting on a sinker 
and * going down to them “—keeping with- 
in the letter of the “artificial fly” statute, 
but surely violating its spirit—will break 
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the blank monotony of their capriciousness ; 
and on one dull morning, when nobody could 
bring a fin to the surface, an easy shore 
angler got three rises and one fish by “dap- 
ping” the same fly which had proved un- 
attractive in the usual way, using a few feet 
of line and repeatedly lifting the fly a 
couple of inches and dropping it on the 
water in one spot, just beneath his tip and 
not six feet away. Another man, a novice, 
who had taken nothing while I was lucky 
enough to score nineteen, and who netted 
eight next day using the double-hooked 
Jock Seotts IT had urged upon him, will 
probably remain eonvineed to his dying day 
that the only fly necessary at Grand Lake 
is a * Jock Scott”’—unless he should return 
fortwo weeks some season. 

Every fisherman has his own theories 
about these mysteries and his own ideas as 
to invincible combinations upon special 
occasions; but let the most confident, be 
hea disciple of dogmatie Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell and his three sufficient * typical ” 
flies (green, red, and brown hackles), or be 
he an opulent person who putteth his trust 
in the encyclopedic contents of a plethoric 
wallet—no matter how convineing his logie, 
let him, I say, rest well assured that there 
will come Jean days when he will yearn ex- 
ceedingly for some of that magical * Oyl of 
* with which “old Oliver Henly 
(now with God)” used to secretly anoint 
his baits, according to wise Master Izaak 
Walton—pretending, sly dog! that his little 
box was merely a handy receptacle for 
worms, but in reality dropping upon them 
this wondrous infusion, with the result that 
“he has been observed, both by others and 
myself, to catch more fish than I or any other 
hody, that has ever gone a fishing with him, 
could do; and especially Salmons.” 

These salmon feed on smelt and minnows 
from the time the ice goes out until the flies 
arrive. Then they gorge themselves with 
insects, seeming to prefer this easily ob- 
tained food to the elusive minnow, though 
even in June small fish will occasionally be 
found in their stomachs. I have seen, on 
June 20 and 21, the lake so covered with 
a small brown fly* that they lay in lumps 
and windrows and in thick lines along the 


Try berries 


* Bibio vestitus, Walker, male and female, an entomo- 
logical friend informs me. The male has large eyes and 
red legs. The flies are harmless, and another better- 
known species is called the March fly. They were un- 
known at Grand Lake till within two years, according to 
the guides, 
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shore, and there seemed almost as much 
Bibio as water surface. All fish, and parti- 
cularly the Salmonida, seem to teed to 
repletion when conditions are favorable, so 
that for a while they bite most vigorously 
on a half full or crowded stomach. Doubt- 
less they retire after a time for digestion, 
when the paradoxical adage that a full fish 
rises better than an empty one would be 
speedily falsified. During the days when 
these flies were so plentiful we had compara- 
tively little sport, though every now and 
then somebody would “ make connections” 
despite the superabundance of food: two 
days later the Bibios disappeared as suddenly 
as they had come, and very soon the fish 
were “coming” better than ever. 

At times there seems to be no limit to 
their rapaciousness. A large salmon, weigh- 
ing perhaps ten pounds, caught some years 
ago in the stream, had taken in two big 
hunks of fat and gristle cut from a hide 
(the tannery was tnen in operation). The 
water had swelled these almost to the size 
of a man’s fist, and being unable to digest 
them he had swallowed a lot of sand and 
small pebbles to grind up the difficult prov- 
ender. But in spite of these internal trou- 
bles he contained also teenty-fire small 
fish (“fresh-water alewives” my informant 
called them); and on top of this, had come 
to the fatal fly! Surely he deserved his fate. 

In spite of these uncertainties of appetite, 
fishing for the landlocked salmon of these 
waters is royal sport. After accepting for 
years the strenuous claims. made by Dr. 
Henshall for his adored black bass—*ineh 
for inch and pound for pound the gamest 
fish that swims ”’—it was with the triumphant 
surprise accompanying the detection of error 
in a ¢classie that I realized the landlock* to 
be unquestionably the superior of either 
Micropterus dolomieu or salmoides. Anybody 
who has handled a three pound fish of both 
kinds with the same tackle in similar waters 
(and taking each with a four-ounce lance- 

* T do not believe there is an atom of difference, under 
similar conditions of water and tackle, between the 
sporting qualities of the ouananiche and the ‘“sebago 
salmon,” nor can the ordinary person distinguish them, 
though the authorities (Jordan and Evermann), rather 
apologetically, divide them into different species. To 
unscientific eyes they do not differ nearly so much as the 
brook trout does in various streams ; and as game fish — 
why, the ouananiche of Lake St. John and the Grand 
Décharge has a foreign name and has been much more 
be-poetized and rhapsodized over than his Maine brother. 
They are identical to the sportsman—with the distinct 
advantage as between the Lakes that in Grand Lake fly 
fishing is the most customary method, while baits are 
usually necessary in Lake St. John, 
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wood as well as a slightly heavier bamboo, 
both in swift current and quiet lake, the 
comparison can be made quite fairly) will 
know conclusively that, splendid fighter as 
is a lively black bass. he is not a match in 
vigor, leaping, or staying power for his 
more beautiful and aristocratie cousin. 
Plainly Dr. Henshall’s varied experience did 
not include a bout at Grand Lake stream! 

Nor are these three and four-pounders 
with proper equipment beneath the dignity 
of the salmon fisherman who is seeking with 
a double-handed twenty-foot rod for a fifty- 
pound fresh run Salmo salar; the number 
and gameness of the fish amply compensate 
for the absence of very large ones. 

Why it is that the salmon of Grand Lake 
do not reach the size they do elsewhere, 
even in lakes stocked from these very waters, 
is a difficult question. There are infinitely 
more than in Sebago, one of the other three 
“original” homes of the landlock in the 
United States,* or in any of the hundreds 
of stocked lakes: but a fish over five or six 
pounds is exceedingly rare in Grand Lake 
(though there are stories of eight and eleven 
and thirteen-pounders-—oeeasionally asserted 
to be sea-salmon), while in Sebago or the 
Rangeleys or Sunapee or fifty other lakes, 
your rare capture is about as apt as not to 
weigh from six to fifteen pounds. The only 
plausible explanation advanced is the sear- 
city of smelts in the lower part of Grand 

* Union River or Reed’s Pond (now called Green Lake) 


and the Sebec Lake basin are the others, according to 
Jordan and Evermann., 


Lake. There used to be a good many there 
—though they were never so plentiful as in 
many other places—but of late years the 
dead bodies of these fish that were always 
washed ashore after a storm have not been 
noticed at all. Five years ago the average 
weight of the salmon taken was three pounds, 
the customary catch ranging from two to 
five pounds: then the size of the fish de- 
creased greatly for several years, coming up 
again slightly last season and this. It may 
be that artificial breeding from undersized 
fish has a tendency to keep down the weight; 
but it is significant that the old superin- 
tendent declares there is only one body of 
water containing Salmo sebago in which there 
is not a great abundance of smelts—and 
that is Grand Lake. Apparently the number 
of the salmon and the scarcity of this partieu- 
larly fattening food work to the same end, 
and a movement is now being started to in- 
duce the government to stock the lower 
lake with smelts each season for five years. 
It would be an interesting experiment, and 
there is no denying that it would add an 
extra thrill if there were more chance of 
striking an occasional ten or fifteen-pounder; 
but it’s ill meddling with a fine thing, and 
there seems at least a possibility that a 
greater abundance of smelts might injure 
the existing superb fly fishing—unique in 
many ways, but in none more so than that 
one ean east off from the dock, within two 
hundred yards of a comfortable boarding- 
house, with reasonable certainty of raising 
salmon. 























THE FRENCH MAID 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


ELL, I eall that very nasty 
of you,” said Peter, ‘and 
very unfeeling too. That 
engagement was made a 
week ago. What do you 
think I’m going to do, 
anyhow? Paddleacanoe 
five miles alone, when I'd 
expected to have you 
sitting in the bow under 
a red sun-shade? Not 1, 
by Jove! I won't go to 
your picnic thing at all.” 

“Yes you will, too,” 
said the girl very posi- 
tively; “so don’t be silly. 
It’s good for you to be 
disappointed now and 
then—humbles you, sort 
of. Besides, what else can I do? If ‘is 
Grice, “ere, will come down when he is n't 
expected I’ve got to be civil to him, have n't 
I, Alexander ?” 

“Quite so, quite so!” said Alexander. 
He was a duke, but a very proper one. No 
side. 

“That's a jolly poor excuse,” said Peter. 
“I’m not pleased with you. And as for 
Alexander,” he continued, rudely, “ words 
can ‘t express my contempt for Alexander. 
[ always disliked him.” 

Alexander grinned unhappily and pulled 
his mustache. 

* Oh, cheer up!” said Miss Aberthenay. 
“ Behind the clouds the sun is shining. Lulu 
de Vignot is coming to-morrow.” 

“Ah!” said Peter. 

“To-morrow ?” cried Alexander, “why I 
thought——” 

“ Well, you’re not to think,” interrupted 
the girl. “ You came here for a rest. Lulu 
will be here to-morrow, as I said. Now 
Peter, dear, come to the picnic thing like an 
angel. We shall be five canoes. That ’s 
nine. And mother and the governor and 
the Vintons are to drive over, so that’s 
fourteen.” 

*T won't,” said Peter. 
hurt. 





“My feelings are 
Besides, I hate pienies. You sit on 


the damp grass and get stained green, and 
you eat paté de Strasbourg and ants, and 
drink ants and warm champagne. 
By Jove, who’s that ?” 

An apparition in white and pink fluffy 
things under a big hat had sauntered out 
from the further wing of the house toward 
the lake. Miss Aberthenay dug a cruel 
elbow into the exclamatory Alexander, and 
she appeared to be struggling with some 
emotion. 

“That?” she said at last. * Oh, that’s 
Marianne, my maid. I gave her a holiday 
because we're to be gone till evening. Pretty, 
isn’t she ?” 

Pretty ?” said Peter, looking after the 
apparition in pink and white: * pretty!” 

“You might bring Marianne to the pie- 
ni¢,” suggested Miss Aberthenay kindly. 1 
dare say she'd be delighted. Oh, here are 
the others! Don’t forget those pillows, Alex- 
ander. Come along. And Peter, angel, do 
be sensible!” 

Peter followed the party to the boat land- 
ing and squatted, a morose and unkindly 
critic, on the edge of the steep bank. He 
had one moment of unalloyed pleasure when 
Alexander, who was not athletic. got his 
first glimpse of the canoe which he was 
to propel the distance of five miles. It was 
the pride of Miss Aberthenay’s heart, an 
Indian-built atrocity of birch bark, wide. 
hog-bellied, and crank. It was humorously 
named Mimmehaha and bore over it’s prow 
an ornate cluster of eagle plumes. 

“(Good God!” cried the outraged Alex- 
ander. “Havel got to paddle that? It’s a 
bally hearse! I say, is the lake deep, you 
know? Could n't I punt the thing with a 
setting-pole?” 

“ Swim with it, Alexander! ” advised Peter 
gloomily from the top of the bank. » Take 
the painter in your. teeth and swim with it.” 

Alexander turned an appealing counten- 
ance, 

“T say,” he coaxed, “ you could n't lend 
me your canoe. If you're not coming, you 
know ? It’s such a jolly neat one!” 

“No, I couldn't,” said Peter, firmly; “1 
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“*Turned in under the wooded bank, and slipped along up the lake.” 


could n't think of it. Good-by, Alexander, 
and God be with you!” 

* You ‘rea beast, Peter!” eried Miss Aber- 
thenay: but Peter sat on the bank and 
grinned a morose grin as the Minnehaha 
pushed out from the low pier and swung like 
a barge in a tideway. 

He watched the little fleet make its way 
up the narrow stretch of water and dis- 
appear behind an island, and then rose to 
his feet scowling. He felt rather ill-used 
and resentful and out of temper, and he 
could think of nothing to do which promised 
any amusement. He paused undecidedly for 
a moment, and at last descended the wooden 
steps which led to the pier and the water's 
edge. He meant to go home—for he was not 
stopping at the Aberthenay’s, but across the 
bay at aclub camp—but something he saw 
as he reached the base of the steps halted him 
suddenly. 

Miss Aberthenay’s maid was picking her 
way along the narrow beach toward the 
landing. She had raised a white sunshade of 
bewildering laciness and was twirling: it 
over her shoulder, and it seemed to the 
gloom-enfolded Peter that she presented a 
singularly charming picture. 

* Aline must give her frocks and hats and 
things.” he reflected, “but, upon my word, 
Aline never Jooked like that in them.” Then 
after a moment he laughed. 

“Tt might be a lark,” he said, obseurely. 
“Anyhow, it would be a great joke on 
Aline.” and he waited, still laughing under 
his breath, till the French maid was near 
him. 

* Bon jour, Mademoiselle.” said he. The 
French maid opened very wide and round 
and somewhat startled eyes upon him, and 
looked as if meditating flight. 


“ Bon jour, Monsieur,” she said, and Peter 
thought that he discovered an infinitesi- 
mally tiny smile somewhere about the cor- 
ners of her mouth, 

“They ‘ve all gone off and left me,” he 
complained bitterly. 

“Ah, eru-ell!” said the French maid in 
atone of agonized sorrow. She added that 
she was desolated at Monsieur's ill-fortune, 
aud the infinitesimally tiny smile became 
merely tiny. Peter noted with approbation 
that she was not the ordinary sort of French 
maid, Belgian or Swiss or Toulousaine, but 
really and truly Parisian, with nice flat 
vowels and no r’s. 

“ And they ‘ve left you, too,” he served 
brilliantly. 

* A ce qwil parait,” said the French maid, 
and looked out over the cool lake with a 
little sigh. 

* Now, I had an idea,” said Peter. The 
French maid looked at the canoe. 

“Tt would bea great lark,” said he. “ And 
it seems a pity,” he said, “to stop here on 
shore doing nothing when the lake’s right 
at hand. And the canoe too,” said he. 

The French maid regarded him silently 
for several seconds. 

Then they both laughed, and the French 
maid’s laugh was like altar-bells, like the 
trill in an Italian aria. 

“ Just the very littlest promenade around 
the island yonder,” she suggested. 

“There are other islands beyond,” said 
Peter; but the French maid began to look 
frightened, and he said no more. 

The pienie party had left half a dozen 
superfluous cushions on the landing float, 
and Peter arranged them in his trim canoe, 
one for his own knees, the others for the 
well-being of the person in pink and white. 
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Then he held the canoe with one hand anda 
foot, and, for a single pleasant moment, he 
held the French maid with the other hand 
and made her comfortable in the bow, facing 
him. 

She looked a bit alarmed when he began 
taking off his jacket and rolling up the 
sleeves of his shirt, but there followed, at 
the sight of Peter’s good arms, a gleam of 
admiration in her eye which set Peter's 
modest soul a-swaggering and made him 
long fora bathing jersey. 

The morning was young and fresh and 
heautiful—very like the French maid. There 
was a little hazy veil of cloud to dim the 
sunlight, and a little aromatic breath of 
summer wind to film the water. A loon 
cried fretfully over behind one of the islands, 
and a pair of divers, swift and intent and 
business-like, came down the lake, flying 
low, on affairs of importance. There was a 
blue heron cocked up on one leg among 
some reeds on a shoal, for all. the world like 
a stork on a Christmas card, and very gor- 
geous little dragon flies loafed about over 
the water as if they had nothing to do but 
play. 

Peter turned in under the high wooded 
bank, and they slipped along up the lake— 
it is a chain of lakes, narrow as a river— 
with no sound but the drip of water from 
the blade of Peter's paddle. 

Now there is no other such eadeneed per- 
fection of movement as the propulsion of a 
‘anoe by a single blade—paddling is such 
a futile name for it! Paddling sounds so 
trivial and dufferish and ungainly—no such 
balanced rhythmie swing of body and arms. 

The French maid watched the clean, 





strong dip and recover of Peter's blade, 
and she watched the bend and sway of 
Peter's shoulders as he swung outboard and 
in, laying the weight of his body over the 
stroke. 

“Why don’t we go round and round and 
round?” she demanded. 

“T didn’t know you wanted to go round 
and round and round,” said Peter. 

“But you put that—that oar in on only 
one side,” said she. 

“Tt’s not an oar,’ 
a paddle.” 

* Paddle ?” said the French maid. “ When 
I made a promenade in a canot before,” 
said she, *the—person who made it go had 
two little oars—paddles, one on each end 
of along stick. That was at Enghein.” 

Peter shook his head sorrowfully. 

“All Frenchmen are duffers,” he said. 

The girl sat up in sudden indignation, 
but the canoe, aided somewhat by the re- 
sourceful Peter, rocked so alarmingly that 
she instantly sank back again with a 
smothered scream. 

“You must n't lose your temper in a 
canoe,” said Peter. “I said Freneh men, 
anyhow. Would you care to know what | 
think of French women—girls ?” Miss Aber- 
thenay’s maid turned a scornful profile, but 
as it was even more beautiful than scornful 
Peter did n't mind. 

They crossed the narrow stretch to a 
little high-banked wooded island, where 
underbrush stood thick and impenetrable, 
and gnarled branches hung far out over the 
lake. And they slipped in under one of 
these boughs so that Peter could take a 
turn about with the stern painter. Two 


> objected Peter; ‘it’s 





“The French maid did not laugh.” 
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squirrels halted in the middle of a most 
interesting fight to peer indignantly down 
at them, and a cormorant flapped, squawk- 
ing, from the reeds nearby. 

“We might,” said Peter, thoughtfully, 
“go on up the lake to the picnic thing. 
Aline suggested that I should bring you.” 

The French maid held up two horror- 
stricken hands and said: “ Mon Dieu, que ¢a 
serait epatant!” And Peter said, Yes, rather. 
Still, he was ready to go if she ’d care to. 

A little puff of sweet summer air bore in 
from nowhere in particularand stirred cer- 
tain erinkly locks of the French maid's hair, 
blew them across her eyes and across her 
tiny nose—which, being French, she had 
dabbed with powder—till she wrinkled it. 
most adorably. Peter held on by a thwart of 
the canoe before his knees. 

“Oh, wrinkle it again!” he whispered, 
and did n't know that he spoke. The French 
maid flushed from hair to throat—and pos- 
sibly the rest of the way, but Peter sat mar- 
veling at the exquisite loveliness of her, 
drinking it in with wide eyes that could not 
drink their fill, for she was more beautiful 
than may be told—something out of a poem 
—something dreamed. 

“And you a maid!” cried Peter to his 
soul. * Youamachineto do another woman's 
hair and tie another woman’s shoes! Good 
God, it’s monstrous! Upon my faith and 
honor you're the loveliest thing I ever saw, 
and youa maid!” He stared at her through 
a sudden wave of vicarious shame and 
humiliation, a sudden sickness at the thought 
of how this girl’s life was spent, and it 
seemed to him that providence made, some- 
times, blunders that any child might correct. 

He had expected the girl to be so very 
different! He had-expected her to bs rather 
pert and over-familiar and cheaply flirta- 
tious, and he had thought that this might 
prove amusing for a half hour—at any rate 
that it would be something with which he 
might, later on, annoy Miss Aberthenay. 

“A maid!” eried Peter to his soul, and 
stared at her bitterly. 

* Oh. please, please!” begged the French 
maid very low, and her eyes dropped and 
the flush came again. * Please. Monsieur !” 

“Eh?” said Peter, and sat up blinking. 
“Did I stare at you? I—didn't mean to. I 
have little fits of insanity at times. Don't 
mind me.” He slipped the painter and took 
up his paddle. and they stood out into the 
sunshine heading up the lake. 


” 
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“We are not going to the—pienie ? No?*! 
ventured the French maid anxiously. ‘ Ma- 
demoiselle Aline would die of the horror— 
but die!” she said. 

“T think she’d weather it.” said Peter. 
“And I know I'd make a friend for life of 
Alexander. Alexander ‘s a connoiseur.” 

“The Due?” she inquired. 

“The Due.” said Peter. * And, by the way, 
there’s a duke’s daughter coming on, to- 
morrow, away from Paris—via Newport— 
Lulu de Vignot, the daughter of the Due 
de Vignot-Severae. 

The French maid sighed. 

“So far from Paris!” said she. “ Poor Ma- 
demoiselle! She will have mal du pays— 
nostalgie What do you say? Home- 
sickness.” 

*“ Are you homesick for Paris, Mademot- 
selle?” asked Peter. 

But the French maid looked away to the 
blue hills, and her hands twisted in her lap, 
and her underlip trembled a little. 

“Oh, Monsieur!” she cried in a_ half 
whisper. * Oh, Monsieur, the lilaes in the Lux- 
embourg gardens, and the chestnuts along 
the Boulevard St. Germain! Oh, Monsieur, 
the little flower shops everywhere that over- 
flow on the pavement, red and pink and blue 
and white; the smell of the green trees 
along the street, Monsieur; the terrasses of 
the cafés: the marchands @habits and the 
marchandes de moules— La moule est fraiche, 
The children with their 
nou-nous in the Champs Elyseés ; the river 
boats that fly so fast; the gendarmes and 
the big cuirassiers! Paris, Monsieur, Paris!” 

“Yes, yes!” said Peter eagerly, and the 
paddle trailed from his slack hand. *“ Yes, 
I know. I ‘ve lived there. I lived there for 
three vears once and for two years another 
time. Don't | know ?” 

The French maid looked up at him witha 
quick little langh, and her eyes were very 
wide and there were tears in them. 

* You—know, then,” she said, nodding. 
“Do you suppose heaven is like Paris, 
Monsieur ?” she demanded. 

“T have heard that it is, Mademoiselle,” 
said Peter, * but I do not know. I should 
say that heaven is probably more like a 
canoe, of a summer morning, with very blue 
eyes in one end of it.” 

“Such a tiny heaven!” 
French maid. 

“T would not ask a greater one,” said 
Peter. “I*mselfish, and in a broader heaven 
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the blue eyes might escape me. 1’m safe in 
a canoe.” 

“T wonder,” said the French maid. 

“T lied,” said Peter humbly. ‘Safe? I’m 
lost—oh, utterly!” 

The French maid looked around her. 

“ Lost ?” she deprecated. 

“Oh, utterly!” sighed Peter, and sent the 
canoe through a mask of reeds into a queer 
little wide bay, clouded with lily-pads and 
starred with water lilies. The bay was shal- 
low, and clumps of eat-tails and wild rice 
stood here and there. 

The French maid gave a ery of delight, 
and pulled a lily whose stem appeared to be 
fastened to the opposite crust of the earth. 
Peter, by a miracle of agility, saved the 
canoe from an upset. By the time the girl 
had finished, the craft had much the appear- 
ance of the barge which once descended 
from Astolat—save that this time Elaine 
sat up. 

“ You ’ve a lot of yellow pollen on the end 
of your nose,” said Peter. The French maid 
put down the lily in which she had raptur- 
ously been burying her face. 

“T don’t care,” said she. “They are 
beautiful! but beautiful !—the most beauti- 
ful things in the world! ” 

“Not so beautiful as you,” said Peter to 
his soul. “ Oh girl, not so beautiful as you!” 
And the veins throbbed at his temples. 

“A maid! Good God, a maid!” he said, 
but it meant nothing to him. He didn’t 
care. 
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The girl emitted a small scream and 
neld up two fingers across which a crimson 
stain was spreading. Water grass has a 
wire edge. 

* Have you a handkerchief ?” demanded 
Peter. “No, not a silly bit of lace like 
that. Here, catch!” He tossed her his own 
handkerchief—it was generous enough to 
have bandaged an amputated arm—but 
the girl made but poor work of it. The 
bandage loosened and slipped and would 
not be knotted. She raised helpless, 
appealing eyes to Peter. 

“T cannot tie it,” she said. 
a gesture of distress. 

“What can I do?” said he. “TI ean't 
come to you. One can't stroll about in a 

canoe—Ah, wait a bit!” He shoved the 
canoe over a submerged sandbar till it 
grounded lightly in three or four inches of 
water. Then he stepped out with great 
eare—the French maid gave a ery of alarm 
—and knelt beside the bow of the canoe 
where the girl sat. 

Now it must be written to the lasting 
credit of the French maid that at this erisis 
she did not langh. Any man kneeling de- 
votedly at a girl’s feet in four inches of 
water—apparently in the middle of a lake 
—is a trying sight. 

As for Peter he was far beyond any sense 
of the humorous. He bathed the wounded 
fingers with a torn fragment of the hand- 
kerchief till the bleeding had ceased, and 
he bound them smoothly in dry linen and 
fastened the bandage with a bit of cord 
which he found in his pocket. And then 
he crouched there for a long time holding 
the bandaged hand between his own and 
staring up at the exquisite flushed cheek of 
the French maid, who had turned her head 
away. He didn’t care that she was a French 
maid, and his heart was beating much faster 
than a man’s heart should beat, for it has 
been said that he was far beyond any sense 
of the humorous. 

He stared so long that, after a time, the 
girl turned back to him and met his eyes, 
and drew a quick little breath and could 
not look away again. The bandaged hand 
between Peter's shook a bit. 

“Monsieur!” said the French maid under 
her breath. ‘“ Monsieur!” 

“Oh!” said Peter in a queer whisper. 
“Oh, there are no words for the loveliness 
of you! I’m tongue tied—stammering with 
what I can’t say.” 


Peter made 
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The French maid drew away from him to 
arm's length, and her face was erimson. 

* Monsieur!” she cried sharply. ‘Do you 
forget, or are you trying to insult me?) [’m 
a maid, Monsieur! I*m Mademoiselle Aline’s 
maid! You are mad, Monsieur.” 

And then Peter reached his height. There 
was good blood in Peter. He smiled into 
the French maid’s angry eyes; a confident, 
scornful, easy smile. 

“You're the loveliest thing I have ever 
seen in all my life,” said he. “What do 
you suppose IT care whether you brush 
another woman's hair or not. Should I 
love you more if some one else brushed 
your hair?” 

“Love!” she eried, still in a sharp voice, 
half angry: “love! What have you and I 
to do with love? Love at first sight? That 
is for the romances, Monsieur. It does not 
oceur in life?” 

“That’s not true!” said Peter fiercely. 
“They lie when they tell you there’s no 
love at first sight. It’s happening every 
day. There’s no such thing as acquiring 
love. You can acquire fondness, affection 
all that; but love comes like a flash, Ma- 
demoiselle. Why, history has been made out 
of love at first sight—made and unmade 
and altered and made again. They lie 
when they tell you otherwise. Loveliest, 
they lie!” 

The French maid drew nearer to him and 
she laid her free hand over his, but her eyes 
were still very wide and incredulous. 

“Ts it—possible.” she said slowly as if 
she spoke to herself, “that there are such— 
men in the world, such men? I had not be- 
lieved—TI had never met—I—Oh, Monsieur, 
Monsieur!” She leaned over him, where he 
knelt in the water, for one litthke moment, 
with her flushed face full of the most 
heavenly tenderness that Peter had ever 
seen—save once in a dream, 

* And what—then, Monsieur?” she asked. 

“Why what,” said Peter in honest sur- 
prise. “what but one thing?” 

The French maid gave a quick little glad 


ery, but it broke in a fit of nervous, hys- 
terical laughter, and she pulled her hands 
away from him. 

“Ah no!” she cried. “Ah no, no! Mon- 
sieur, I—I did not mean it, I—was—joking. 
It was not—Oh, Monsieur, we—go too far. 
No, you shall not speak! Come back into 
the canot. We will—go to the pienic party. 
Quick, Monsieur! No, you shall not speak, 
not a word all the long way!” 

Peter climbed carefully into the canoe 
and dropped his wet knees on the cushion 
in the stern, and he pushed off from the 
sandbar, and broke once more through the 
mask of reeds, and turned up the lake. 

They were nearly an hour on the way, 
though they went swiftly, but the girl would 
not allow the mystified Peter so much as a 
word, She sat among her lilies, flushed a 
little and smiling oddly, and she sang, under 
her breath, from time to time, foolish old 
songs of the nursery—but she’d a voice 
like velvet. 

“God knows,” said Peter grimly to him- 
self, “what Aline will say, but here we go!” 
And he swung the canoe into the little bay 
where the picnie was to take place. 

The others were there on the beach, and 
they waved their arms to him, and Alex- 
ander, closely followed by Aline Aberthenay, 
eame down to the water's edge to catch the 
prow of the canoe and help out the French 
maid. Both he and Miss Aberthenay were 
laughing. 

“Oh, Peter!” said she, “you’re very, very 
easy: but how did you find out that it was 
Lulu!” Peter looked at the French maid, 
and his heart gave one magnificent and un- 
paralleled leap; but he smiled quizzically 
at Miss Aberthenay. 

“Oh, T knew it all the time,” said he. 

And that was a lie. 

But late that night, Miss Aberthenay, up 
in her room, took her friend by the shoul- 
ders, and shook her violently. 

“You've robbed me of my Peter!” she 
said, “You're a deceitful, designing cat.” 

And that was the truth. 



























INTO THE WOODS AND OUT 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES MENTE 


HAD never before earried for any dis- 
tance anything heavier than a grip 
with a change of clothes in it. But at 
the end of the wagon trail — petrify 
the deep sea in its worst moment and 
you have 
apicture of 
it—a thin 
guide 
named 
Cooper 
and a fat 
e oo k 
named 
McName 
told me to 
take up my 
bed and 
walk. Iwas 
then sorry 
that I had 
brought so 
a bed. It was made, I think, 
from the complete mainsail of a cup 
defender, some eleven thick blankets, and 
much hemp rope. They fixed it to me 
with cunning loops across my chest and 
around my shoulders, took up heavier 
burdens of their own, a tent, pots and 
pans, kettles, onions, and tinned things, 
and we set out. The morning was sweet 
and cool, T thanked God, and the forest was 
open above the waist; at that level from 
the ground was a bright spread of worm- 
wood, big heart-shaped leaves that were 
turned crimson along the veins. This 
undergrowth looked to be a tangle, but 
proved as divisible as water. I walked 
bowed like Christian in the beginning of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and looked forward 
to nothing so much as the wicket gate 
where I might be relieved of my burden. 
Ahead of me Cooper snorted, and when I 
looked up I could see the bright sweat on 
his tanned neck. Behind me MeName 
puffed, and he it was who first called a 
halt. We had begun to descend the very 
steep and slippery side of a hard-wood 


beautiful 


ridge. The earth showed in black bright- 
ness where Cooper had stepped, and 1 kept 
my balance with difficulty. McName slipped 
into me very gently from behind. He was 
eareful to disturb nothing but my feet: I 
in turn disturbed nothing but Cooper's feet. 
and we all sat down. Here I found my bed 
of service for the first time, for as I leaned 
into it the straps loosened, and IT was at 
peace in a Morris chair. Cooper reclining 
on the tent was also at peace, and so was 
MeName, for, being fat, the pots and pans 
seemed as down to him, I did not see how 
I was going to get up, but I did not eare. 
I did not want to get up. The Lord had 
put a ecanoe-birch between me and the sun, 
and I had forgotten the places where men 
buy and sell. Cooper was the first to speak. 
He made a noise like a match, and I saw a 
thin blue wraith go straight up in the still 
air. I got out a cigarette and tried to smoke 
it all in one puff. Then MeName stirred 
violently, struggled, and was still. He re- 
peated the process twice. 
heard a voice of jealousy. 

“T wish you boys would help me off my 
pocket.” 

Cooper chuckled, and I chuckled, and 
we became friends. MeName chuckled. and 
I passed him a cigarette, and we became 
friends, 

“How far do you think we ‘ve come?” 
said Cooper. 

“Half a mile, I should think,” said T. For 
that they respected me; it had seemed ten. 

“You need n't think because I’m fat 1 
can’t walk,” said MeName, and he sighed 
happily. 

At the bottom of the ridge we came to a 
deadwater. A deadwater is a little lake 
where moose come to feed and bathe and 
distract themselves. It is usually surrounded 
by a sfrip of barren. Barren is shank-deep, 
coarse, wet moss pricked at ample distances 
with little fir-trees. The tragedy of a barren 
is that it was once the bottom of a lake, and 
will never be happy until it is again. Moose 
come there and make love to each other: 


Presently we 

















‘© We lay on our backs and smoked.”’ 


and here I saw my first moose tracks. They 
were nearly as big as dessert plates—the 
big ones—and shaped like a cow’s print. 

“This will be your friend’s stand,” said 
Cooper. 

We had left my friend with another guide 
and another cook at the end of the wagon 
trail, where was a brand new log camp. 

“ How will he hunt?” I asked. 

“He will bend down one of these fir- 
said Cooper, “and sit on it till he 
gets a shot at something.” 

“That will just suit my friend,” said I. 

We passed round the lake, stepping deep 
into the wet moss, starting a thousand little 
subterrane streams into gurgling life, and 
began a heart-breaking ascent. At the top 
we rested and smoked. We crossed still 
another hard-wood ridge, rested, and went 
on through a fresh and mossy gully, that 
may at one time have been a stream-bed. 
Half a mile from our destination we were 
halted by a fool hen. This woodland fowl 
resembles ruffled grouse in design, but is of 
a darker, sleeker, and more brilliant plum- 
age. She stood in the path with a quizzical 
expression, and Cooper tried to kick her. 
She stepped to one side, sadly, as it seemed. 
Cooper again tried to kick her. She flut- 
tered into the lowest branch of a little pine. 
We stripped of our burdens and prepared 
for the work that we had to do. MeName 
smiled at the fool hen (it was a plump one), 
and threw the first stone. She ascended the 
tree by one limb and gazed at us with a 
friendly look. I threw the second stone, 
and hurt my arm, Out of a dozen shots we 
hit her twice. We burrowed into the moss 


trees,” 


for fresh stones. We threw wildly, and 
jeered at one another. The fool hen as- 
eended her tree casually, limb by limb. 
When she had reached the top, she composed 
herself for the night. She was now as high 
as I could throw, and my arm ached like a 
lot of teeth, but I hit her twice on the 
breast. Cooper turned to his tent without a 
word and put it on; MeName reassumed 
his pots and pans; I got under my bed, and 
-ameled on. The fool hen remained in the 
top of the tree, trying to hide her embar- 
rassment, 

“Are they good eating?” I said to Me- 
Name. 

For answer the fat cook passed the tip of 
his tongue the whole length of his upper lip 
and groaned, 

I know how weary I was, and how glad 
to get there, but for all that I think our 
“amp was the most beautiful place in the 
world, There was a ridge of birch, maple, 
balsam, and pine fir between two streams. 
Near the top we pitched our tent; the floor 
thereof was of balsam, sweeter than all 
other things that are sweet, the end stood 
open to the fair weather, and when the cool 
night came on a fire twelve feet long roared 
under the trees. When supper was over we 
lay on our backs, and smoked; we consid- 
ered the world and who made it: marriage 
and why it is good: the habits of game; laws 
and riches; poverty and all good things. 
Between Cooper and me there was never 
anything but clean talk, but at times it was 
impossible not to relish the worldly and 
wicked experiences, inventions, and songs 
of the fat cook. So that in the end we aver- 




















aged up as God made us and were neither 
better nor worse. 
II. 

There were tracks everywhere. And on 
one occasion they were occupied, But be- 
tween them and Cooper and me there was 
an impenetrable hedge of alders. We could 
hear ouranimal snort and splash and browse, 
but we could not see him. When he had 
splashed and browsed enough he smelt us 
and made off, and his horns smote the trees 
so that I thought the whole hillside was 
coming down, A hundred little boys trail- 
ing sticks down a picket fenee could not 
make such a racket. It ceased suddenly, and 
after that there was no noise. I uncocked 
my rifle and sat down panting. Cooper 
also seemed out of breath, yet we had been 
standing still a long time. We returned to 
eamp, for it was mid-day, and we had been 
afoot eight hours. The fat cook lay on his 
back in the tent with his hands crossed 
under his head. But he was 
not asleep. 

T do not know who or what 
conveyed the egg, but after 
the first night our tent had 
been swarming with house 
flies. The fat cook lying on 
his back for long stretches, and, 
with nothing better to do, had 
learned to know them all. If for 
\ one man’s eyes New York was to 
be stripped of its roofs day and 
night and all the inhabitants laid 
bare, in the nakedness of their 
lives, intimacies, and mo- 
tives, you have some idea 
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“The fool hen ascended her tree casually, limb by limb. 
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of what the fat cook knew about the flies in 
the roof of our tent. 

“Among all them,” said the cook idly, 
“there's only one woman hater.” 

He had an idea that I was a woman hater. 

“Which is that ?” 

“His name is MeTup,” said the fat cook, 
“he’s the one without any wings. I pulled 
them off him.” 

“You don’t approve of woman haters, 
MeName?” 

“Naps” 

“That fellow there.” he went on, indicat- 
ing a quiet-looking fly that seemed to sleep, 
“raises the devil with the women.” The fat 
cook smacked his lips. “That one there is 
a drunkard.” 

It seemed that McName had introduced 
whisky and sugar into our little world. 

“Some of them,” he said, “get a head- 
ache and stay away, but he goes back to 
the poison every time as soon as he gets 
over it. He’s been paralyzed three times 
this morning.” 

“Maybe he’s driven to it,” said Cooper. 

“He is,” said McName with conviction. 
“He was happy in his family relations until 
a fly named Gussie Gray came and cut him 
out. They’re living behind the tooth brush,” 
he said. 

“Who is that?” I asked, pointing to a 
little fly that was crawling rapidly up the 
tent pole in pursuit of a larger one. 

“Bella!” said MeName without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. “If she was a woman,” 
he went on, “she’d wear twelve-button 
shoes and silk stockings.” 

‘Whom is she after?” I asked. 

“Prince Henry,” said MeName. 
“He asked her for her photograph 
and now she wants to marry him.” 

The pursuit became so ardent 
that Prince Henry was obliged to 
take wing. Bella pursued and they 
left the tent by a lightning, gray- 
colored curve. 

MecName laughed. 

“Ever have any one run after 
you like that, sir?” he said. 

I did not like to confess it, but 
I never had. 

“T have,” said MeName, closing 
his eyes. Presently he opened them. 

“That one there is a lorn bach- 
elor,” he said. “He’s asked any 
number of girls to marry him, but 
gets throwed down every time.” 
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“You strike nearer home,” said I. 
“He has no means,” said McName. 

“Cooper,” he said, “ what's it like to tell a 

girl you love her and have her tell you back 

she loves you?” 
Cooper thought for a while, for he was a 
man who chose his words. 
“Like?” he said. “It’s like throwing 
your head back and letting the wind blow.” 
Cooper was married and had two children. 
MeName rose languidly and killed the 
bachelor. Then he served lunch. 


III. 


T shall not soon forget that afternoon and 
evening. By two o'clock Cooper and I were 
hidden among raspberry bushes at the side 
of a primeval moose path; fifty yards below 
us it little barren and a little 
shallow stream; the barren and the section 
of stream were hedged in by tangled and 
dense alders; beyond these the true stream- 
bank rose abruptly in rigid terraces set with 
splendid straight trees. What little air 
stirred was directly in our faces. It was 
just so cool that being still was not quite 
comfortable. For ap hour we lay without 
moving or making a sound, and occasionally 
nibbled chocolate. Moose hunting depends 
on three things—silence, wind in the right 
direction, and luck. The first two were with 
us, for I have never known the woods so 
still, and the breeze in my face was a silent 
breeze. IT was beginning to be bored. Then 
off in the woods to the right something broke 
under a weight, and I was bored no more. 
We turned drawn faces in the direction of 
the sound, and remained so for twenty min- 
utes. Then there was a rustling crack to 
the left, and my heart began to beat hard. 
Was Diana going to send me two to pick 
from? For a long time there was no further 
sign of game; I began stealthily to shift to 
a more easy position. My right leg had 
gone to sleep. Then crack came a sound 
from the right, and there followed it, like an 
echo, one from the left. From then until 
dusk there was no further sound. Yet, 
something told us that we were not alone in 
the woods, and momentarily we grew more 
excited. 

There was a click of stores and a splash 
to the right. I knew that an animal had en- 
tered the stream. He began to wade down 
it, got very close, and stopped. I was afraid 
he had heard my heart, and I could not fill 
my lungs without gasping. The silence con- 
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tinued, and the dusk began to turn into 
darkness. Then were more and nearer wad- 
ing noises. I cocked my rifle and fixed my 
eyes on the opening in the alders by which 
the animal must come out. Then I heard 
wading noises to the left. They also drew 
near. Just before the curtain goes up ata 
play, the musie stops playing, the audience 
stops talking, and the light goes out. We 
had reached the beginning of the perform- 
ance. The curtain went up to a pattering of 
little feet, and something whitish, with a 
whiter tail that arched over its back, leaped 
into the opening. If a snow-flake had feet it 
would not be lighter on them than that 
animal was. It was a deer, and a doe at 
that; but it had a long tail, and somehow I 
thought I was in North Carolina hunting 
quail, and that somebody's pointer had 
crossed my hunt. I expected the owner to 
come out of the bushes every moment. If 
the doe had not had a long tail, I would not 
have shot at it, but I had never heard of a 
doe with a long tail, and I wanted one. So 
I shot. 

My rifle was a forty-five ninety which 
I had borrowed from a friend. It was 
provided with peep sights, and in the 
darkness I could not see through them. 
I tried conscientiously and quietly for about 
two minutes to get the things lined, but 
could not. So I fired at random. The flame 
seemed to leap half way from me to the 
doe; the doe seemed to leap half way to the 
top of the alders, her stern higher than her 
head. When she came to the ground she 
was facing me. I could see her big, erect 
ears. I fired again. Again she leaped and 
again she came down facing me. This hap- 
pened a third time. After the fourth shot 
she bounded away into the alders on the 
right. I felt like an armored cruiser that had 
triedto bagan unarmed child, and had failed. 

“Howard,” I said, “let us go home.” 

We rose, descended the path, and started 
to cross the barren and the stream. Some- 
thing bounded out of the alders, looked at 
us, and bounded away. It was the long- 
tailed doe. We both yelped with fright. We 
stood shaking and listening. We heard her 
join her mate, who had been waiting down 
the stream. We heard them trot off together 
through the woods. 

“Howard,” I said, “that might: have 
ended in a tragedy. Iam not ashamed of 
missing: I am proud of it, and ever so glad 
it happened.” 











“Tt would have seemed kind of mean,” 
said Howard. 

“ Howard,” I said, “do you remember 
what Ruth said to Naomi ?” 

“No, sir,” said Howard. 


“She said: ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, ortoreturn from following after thee: ” 
Tsaid. “‘*For whither thou goest, I will go ; 
* * * thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God: Where thou diest 
will I die, and there will I be buried: the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me.’” 

Cooper listened quietly. 

“You mean the doe?” he said. 

“Yes, the doe reminded me of Ruth,” I 
said. 

“ And the other feller?” said Cooper. 

“The other feller ’s just a buck like you 
and me, Howard.” 

We stumbled back to camp under a black 
and starry sky. The fat cook was indignant 
hecause we were late and because we had 
not killed. 

“Just because I’m fat,” he said, “you 
need n’t think I can’t eat.” 
~ We lay on our backs with nothing but 
tobacco between us and sleep. The young 
moon was making her way behind the trees. 
Cooper pointed with his pipe. Said he, ‘It 
is the moon, I ken her horn.” 

“What ’s that?” said McName. 

“ Poetry,” said Cooper. 

“Who wrote it?” said I. 

“Burns,” said Cooper. “ Ever read him, 
sir?” 

T raised on one elbow and for a long time 
Cooper and I talked. There was much that 
we had to say to each other. The fat cook 
listened till Ife was tired. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ Ill give ye a song.” 

Forthwith he launched into his favorite 
chantey, “Girls, when you marry don’t wed 
an old man,” with its interminable refrains 


of “Will ye love, can ye love,” and “ Our- 
iliay!” Welistenedrespectfully and laughed 
at the right times (they are really wrong 
times), and the fat cook closed his eyes 

“ Howard,” said I, “ where is your heart ?” 

“My heart ’s in the hielands a chasing 
the deer,” said he. 

“ Will ye love, can ye love”; hummed the 
fat cook. 

““ What’s your love like, sir,” said Howard ? 

“She ’s like the red, red rose,” said I. 

“ Ouriliay,” hummed the fat cook. Then 
he sat bolt upright, stretched, and chuckled. 

“ Boys,” he said, “1st because 1’m fat 
you need n't think I don’t love.” 

“You love!” said Howard. 

“T°ll tell you about once when I lived at 
Three Brooks,” said the fat cook. 

“Not if I live,” said I. 

“Nor I,” said Howard. 

The fat cook lay back again and _ pre- 
pared indignantly for sleep. 

“Just because I’m fat,” he said, “you 
need n’t think I ain’t got feelin’s.” 

“ Tell us the story,” said I. 

“Sure, do,” said Howard. 

IV. 

There are three occasions in the life of 
a civilized man when he wishes that he 
had never been born. The first is when he 
owes money that he cannot pay; the see- 
ond is when he is owed money that he 
cannot collect; and the third is when he 
is made to get up in the middle of the 
night to do something that he had been 
foolish enough to think (when he was awake 
and warm) that he would want to do. At 
one o'clock on the morning of which I write, 
I owed very little, and was owed less, but 
our fire had burned low; there was a chill 
wind and a chill mist, and there were no 
luminaries apparent in the heavens. I waked 
cold, and knew that I would be colder if I 
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got up. T wished that I had not undressed 
when I went to bed. 
coutered for the chase and go unwashed into 
the forest if I must go at all. Iwas angry 
with Cooper for waking me: I called McName 
names because he had let the fire burn low. 
They laughed at me. I hid in my bed and 
thought murder. The second time I waked 
was fifteen minutes later. A fire roared and 
warmed my feet; our perennial pot of beans 
began to smell recooked: the tea-water 
was thinking of boiling. Cooper had stripped 
a birch of bark and was curling it into a 
horn. He drew a melancholy note from the 
finished instrument. Then I got up, and 
fulfilled the demands of honor by washing 
as much of my face as I was ashamed not 
to. Then I got into my things, and drank 
cups of tea. 

We went into the cold, slippery woods: 
Cooper ahead with the horn; I following 
with the rifle. I could hear McName grunt- 
ing back into his blankets. The barren we 
had selected to watch was two miles away, 
up hill. We that were shivering, sweated 
before we got there. It was a big barren of 
many acres, that seemed to have been poured 
into the hollows made by a number of low 
hills. Here it expanded like a lake: and 
there it seemed to flow through a narrow 
place like a stream. We sat two long hours 
on bended firs with the wind in our faces. 
All was brown and cold, wet and forbidding. 

Two hundred yards away up the wind, a 
great, brownish black head with ears like 
a mule’s came thrusting over the trees. 
There had been no warning, no breaking of 
branches, no alarms: the head appeared: 
that was all. There were no horns on that 
head, but it was great and beautiful in its 
homeliness. The head had halted and turned 
this way and that, casting its eyes over the 
more open country. Then a little calf 
whisked out of the trees, and the great 
head bent and followed it. They came 
straight toward us, those two homely an- 
imals: the calf trotting and whisking, the 
mother quietly with a long, firm stride that 
finished with a slight jolt. Her eyes never 
left the calf; that chuckle-headed. roman- 
nosed, little-eyed, mule-eared little creature 
was her baby, her jewel, her moose above 
moose, the fruit of her wild womb and her 
deep-forest labor. 


I wished to rise ac- 


She paused close to us 
in all her dignity and was gone, nor have 
the Madonnas of Raphael seemed to me so 
beautiful as that wild creature of a fashion 
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more ancient than days, with the great, 
brooding love that was in the bend of her 
head and the steadfastness of her eye. 

By now the bull calf is grown, and has 
quit the nursery. He has spike horns, pas- 
sion, and arrogance. He runs about boast- 
ing, and thinks of nothing but himself. He 
is like the suitor in Ulysses: “young, inso- 
lent, and splendid.” So sometimes I wonder 
what has become of the great, lonely mother 
in the deep woods and what is the use of 
it all? 

v. 

Cooper and T had come twenty-two miles, 
five of it packed, since early morning. We 
had prattled the whole way, for we had 
gotten to be great friends, and now it was 
to sit down and wait until my friend with 
his wagon came up, and then it was to shake 
hands and part. There was a path which 
left the main trail and fairly sprang up the 
abrupt side of a birch-crowned hill. We 
were exhausted, yet Cooper kept a longing 
eye upon that path. 

“Why do you want up there?” I said. 

“T can see my home from the top,” said 
Cooper. 

«Come along then.” said I. 

We climbed the hill panting. 

From the top one saw a brilliant unrolling 
of farm country, green hills beyond, and a 
bright blue river in the midst. The plain 
of our vision was dotted with little white 
villages, and little white churches; but 
weather alone had colored the houses of 
the very poor. Sucha home was Howard’s. 
It was little and square—two-roomed at @ 
guess—but generous smoke poured from 
the chimney, and beneath the great pine 
which stood like a tutelary guardian beside 
the lintel of the door and cast its shadow 
across the roof, stood the best-loved; her 
face was toward us, and it seémed to me as 
if she must see Howard, though far away. 

So I, that went into the woods to slay, 
came forth innocent of blood, in love with 
life, and full of wonder. And it seemed to 
me standing there by Howard and consider- 
ing love, as if I had reached the wicket 
gate and been eased of a burden. There be 
other burdens in this progress, be it Christian 
or Pagan: but in the end, by the nature 
which is in us, and the nature which is 
around us,’ they will be lifted all. So it 
seemed to me when I came out of the woods 
and considered the love of an humble man 
and his wife. 











WRECKED ON GREENLAND 
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ILLUSTRATED BY R. KERSTING 
We had started on a summer's trip our reaching even Disco. Rats had been 


to Greenland ; Disco and Melville seen to migrate from the hold of our ship, 
Bay were objective points. But the persis- the Miranda, on the day of our departure. 


| Tv. luck had certainly pursued us. tent fellowship of an evil fate prevented 





Warping the Miranda Off a Rock, 











Bringing the Glad Tidings That a Ship Had Been Found. 


Weather-worn seamen warned us of the evil 
omen. Before we reached Newfoundland 
the ship’s compass grew refractory, and a 
visit to St. John’s was necessary. About 
twenty miles from Cape Charles, Labrador, 
we struck an iceberg. Luckily the ship did 
not eareen, and the weather was smooth, 
so we got away with only two smashed bow 
plates. It took over a week of amateur tink- 
ering, in a little Labrador harbor, to make 
the ship seaworthy again, and then we had 
to return to St. John’s and have the whole 
thing done over. 

It was seven o’cloek in the morning when 
the Miranda started for Disco. I had been 
rowing nearly all the previous night, and 
had retired, worn out by the long pull. 
About eight o’clock I was suddenly awak- 
ened by a crash that quivered every timber 
and bolt of our ship. A second and more 
severe shock followed. And a third, aecom- 
panied by a dreadful lurch, spilled me out 
upon the floor. I dashed into some clothes 
and ran upon deck, where T learned that 
we had struck a sunken reef. Three times 
the waves had lifted us and three times they 
had hurled us down upon the rocks. It 
needed no ship’s officer to tell us that the 
friable iron bottom had given way before 


that awful pounding of the waves, for the 
sea was high and rolling angrily from the 
west. The slow sinking of the stern showed 
that water was filling the hold. The engines 
were stopped, and the pumps set to work. 
Luckily they kept the water from making 
headway, and we remained afloat. On deck, 
we gathered woolen garments, sleeping-bags, 
guns and ammunition, tents and cooking 
utensils, condensed foods, kerosene and al- 
cohol, where they could be immediately 
loaded into the boats, if necessary; the little 
cannon was again called into service, and 
the rockets and the big steam whistle. This 
time, with anxious hearts, we seanned the 
coast line. We were perhaps eight miles 
from Sukkertoppen, and hoped that some 
trusty Eskimo, hearing our signal, would 
come to pilot us out of these uncharted dan- 
gers. They did come. Their frail and grace- 
ful kayaks rode the storm like petrels. They 
signaled us frantically to move forward. 
We were rapidly drifting onto other rocks. 
Caspar clambered on deck first, his coun- 
tenance full of anxiety. Slowly, with all 
pumps working, and our ambitions for 
reaching even Disco shattered, we re-en- 
tered Sukkertoppen. 

Now our anxiety to reach Greenland was 

















About the Wreck Gathered Eskimos in Their Frail Kayaks. 


supplanted suddenly by an anxiety to get 
away. Very rarely an American fishing 
schooner visits the Greenland waters, when 
the catch in Iceland is small. Now, if one of 
these stray schooners could be found, we 
might make a safe passage home. This 
seemed our only hope. Accordingly the com- 
mander selected five men, and, in an open 
boat, they journeyed northward to Holsten- 
borg to search for a fishing boat. Kayakers 
were sent out in every direction, with a 
letter written in Danish, English, and Ger- 
man, to be given any strange ship they 
might encounter. 

It was immediately determined to equip 
several exploring parties to visit the gla- 
ciers and hunting grounds while the rescue 
party was finding means to take us back to 
America. 

The best reindeer pastures lie at the head 
of the deep fiords, and the waters abound 
in salmon, codfish, and halibut. The saddle- 
back seal is plentiful. Eider duck, guille- 
mots, kittiwakes, gulls, and ptarmigan cloud 
the sky daily; while from Sukkertoppen 
the inland ice is accessible, and a glacier 
of magnificent size debouches into the fiord 
just north of the harbor. 

Our camp luggage was packed into a 


dory, and an old ship’s boat borrowed of the 
governor. Caspar, the pilot, was hired as a 
guide. He chose several helpers and kayak- 
ers, and on the very day after our mishap 
our little procession started up the fiord. 
About eleven o’clock at night we hauled 
our boats high upon the rocks and pitched 
our tent in a cozy nook, sheltered on two 
sides by perpendicular masses of rock. 
Toward the fiord stretched a perfect lawn 
of Arctic grasses, while just in front of our 
door gurgled a clear stream, that had its 
source in the pure snows of the mountain. 
Across the fiord, toward the north, was a 
high peak that towered far above the others. 
Our camp comforts were few. A tent, 
ten feet square, barely afforded room for 
eight men, with their luggage. Outside, a 
heavy tarpaulin covered our food supplies. 
The soil is very shallow in Greenland. It 
is found mostly in little hollows and pockets 
where floods and ice will not carry. it to the 
sea. Beneath the shallow soil is impervious 
rock. Now this soil becomes saturated with 
the rain, and the floor of our tent was soon 
like a wet sponge. Every time we trod upon 
it, the water would spurt saucily from under 
the sole. The rocks that rose perpendicularly 
on the sides of the tent shed the rains like a 
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roof, and this rejected flow would find its 
way under the flaps into our sleeping-bags. 
Our folded coats served us as pillows dur- 
ing the night, and when we awoke in the 
morning, coat, sleeping-bag. and occupant 
were soaked in the cold Greenland rain. 

One thing we lacked—a roaring fire. The 
absence of trees undoubtedly adds to the 
peculiar charm of the Greenland mountain 
seenery. But the camper feels the loss. We 
had only an insignificant oil stove for cook- 
ing food, and around it we would huddle, 
trying to get warm, and dry our wet cloth- 
ing. Our Arctie boots were dried by warm- 
ing stones and dropping them into the boot. 
Our clothing was hung on lines strung across 
the tent, while those who had only one suit 
in camp had to wear it wet. 

Our greatest diversion, while thus storm 
bound in our tent, was the group of natives. 
They were distant from the Danish trading 
station and its foreign influences, and. lived 
more nearly as their Innuit ancestors had 
done. The igloos were not ornamented with 
European finery, as at Sukkertoppen : there 
were no panes of glass, no boards, and only 
one stove—an old rusty thing. There were 
only three huts, about twelve feet square, 
and each one housed three families. The 
people were miserably poor: a flooded moun- 
tain torrent had washed away nearly all 
their belongings the previous spring, the 
water filling their igloos and drowning a 
number of the inmates. But the good- 
natured carelessness, so characteristic of the 
Eskimos, had returned to them, and a hap- 
pier group of wretchedly poor people could 
nowhere be found. 

Two characters of particular interest were 
Peter, the chatechist, and Caspar, our guide. 
The Danes appoint in every village a pro- 
missionary, called chatechist, who reads the 
lessons on the Sabbath and exhorts his 
neighbors to follow the instructions of the 
church. They are also the schoolmasters, 
and are trained for a short period at 
Godthaab. Peter was shrewd, pompous, 
cunning; shorter than the average Green- 
lander, with sharp nose, black and flashing 
eyes; all his movements were nervous, 
The greatness of his office was constantly 
upon him. He knew a few English words, 
and was valuable as an interpreter. A 
little tobacco was usually necessary to 
loosen his tongue. Caspar was the old type 
seal catcher. He knew every cove and islet 
where the salmon and the speckled trout 
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could be found, where the seal resorted and 
the reindeer grazed. He knew the weather, 
too. Every morning we would point to the 
sky and ask, “Good?” Slowly he would shake 
his head and say “ No good.” Then we would 
count on our fingers, one, two, ete., and ask 
how many days before it would be good, 
He would never venture a prophesy. He 
would blow vigorously toward the moun- 
tains and say “No good.” As long then as 
the wind was in that direction our hope was 
vain. 

One afternoon, during’ a severe gale, sev- 
eral Eskimos put their heads in at the tent 
and shouted “kayak.” There was a letter 
from Sukkertoppen for Peter. We invited 
Caspar and the chatechist into the tent to 
learn what was being done on the Miranda. 
This was Peter’s chance. He put his hand 
on a board and said “ Umiak” (big boat). 
Then he lowered one end of the board and 
said “umiak to-morrow.” The boat then 
was sinking. Next he pointed to our pro- 
visions and showed that the Miranda was be- 
ing lightened and her stores taken on shore. 
I gave him paper and pencil, and he sketched 
with native skill the Miranda, showing her 
sinking condition and a man working at her 
sides. This meant they were trying to re- 
pair the damages. Then he would say no 
more until a cigar renewed his vigor. 

The morning of the first bright day. 
Caspar was early at the tent door, and 
roused us with “ Ver’ good,” emphasizing 
his words with a sweeping skyward gesture. 
Good it was, indeed. The sun shone with 
such radiance as though the long-continued 
rains had washed his face. The mountains 
seemed clothed in new splendor, after their 
daysof drenching. The majestic peak across 
the fiord was now glorified in the morning 
sun. 

The Eskimos caught inspiration; the 
maidens danced in high glee,and the boys 
tried an organized attempt at a mimic col- 
lege yell. Our guides understood our spe- 
cialties and eagerly directed us to hunting 
and fishing grounds, to favorite nooks where 
the flowers grew, and pointed the way to the 
glaciers. 

Our first pull to the glacier at the head 
of the fiord was on one of the golden morn- 
ings. 

On our way we passed a rookery, where 
the sea-birds nested. The rocky wall rose 
sheer from the sea to a great height. On 
every shelf and ledge whereon the birds 
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could find footing, they laid their eggs on 
the bare rocks. The Eskimos are skilful in 
eatehing the birds. They glide noiselessly 
under the rocks in kayaks and use their 
bone-tipped spears with great effect. When 
we started for the large glaciers, whose per- 
pendicular wall of ice, over a hundred feet 
high, stretched across the entire head of the 
fiord, the Eskimos began to tremble. Peter 
and a lad named Habakuk were with us. I 
had noticed their frightened start every time 
one of the hanging glaciers let loose a piece 
of ice. They still fear the great ice demon. 
Peter protested that the ‘“sermelik (glacier) 
no good.” Earnestly he pleaded with us. 
Then he changed tactics. He told us that we 
would have rain soon. We laughed at him. 
Then he told us how weak he was, patted 
his biceps and his legs and said, ** No good.” 
For the first time I felt the limitations of 
pantomime. Vigorous English fell inno- 
cently upon his heathen ears. There were 
five in the dory, including the two Eskimos, 
who were supposed to do the rowing. One 
of our party took Peter's oars from him, and 
I tried to persuade Habakuk to surrender 
his. But the poor youth was paralyzed with 
fear, and gave in only after most violent 
gesticulations on my part. 

As we neared the stately glacier we could 
hear the roaring of a sub-glacial torrent 
that discharged the drainage of the melting 
ice. The natives thought they were going to 
sure destruction. Their faces depicted all 
the agonies of torment. We landed on one 
side where the moraine afforded shelter. 
While we were pulling our dory out of tide 
reach, a mass of ice broke loose from the 
glacier and tumbled over into the water; 
the noise was deafening, and the water was 
churned intoa froth. After rolling about 
some minutes, the ice mass righted itself 
and was ready to begin its long journey 


southward. It was, however, a very small 
mass. The motion of the glacier was not 


rapid enough to insure large bergs. If such 
turbulance can accompany the birth of an 
insignificant berg, with what commotion 
must the great mountains cf ice we had seen 
on the Labrador coast be severed from their 
parent glacier. 

On subsequent days we climbed to the top 
of the glacier. To the north and south rose 
the snow-covered mountains, while to the 
east stretched the limitless desert of inland 
ice, the largest field of snow in the world. 
This vast expanse afforded no relief to the 
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eye, except an -oceasional mountain peak 
protruding above the ice. This great basin 
of ice never seems to diminish, and to-day 
it is an object lesson of the ice age, that 
invaded the Southland tens of thousands of 
years ago. 

There is a strange fascination about this 
north country. Every one who has ever 
ventured into it has felt thisenchantment. I 
was made to realize it most on our long rows 
back to the camp, in the glorious twilight. 
Then the spell of the Arctics would come 
upon us. 

The reindeer ranges were visited, but no 
deer were seen. Occasionally the fresh tracks 
of an Arctic fox were seen in the new snow, 
but we never found the fox. We were too 
far south for musk oxen and walrus, and the 
skin of only one polar bear was taken home. 
Saddleback seal were abundant, but hard to 
eapture in our clumsy boats. 

In this part of Greenland the Eskimo 
lives in his boat, except for the summer 
reindeer hunt, and he reaches the reindeer 
pastures by boat. The coast is too rugged 
for sledge journeying, and so Eskimo dogs 
are rarely bred. We found the natives of 
little use. They would tire of rowing in a 
few hours, and we rarely took them with us 
onto the ice. 

When we reached the Miranda again the 
Arctic autumn was approaching. But ap- 
prehension for our safe return was dis- 
pelled by the arrival of our commander with 
a two-masted fishing schooner, the Rigel, 
manned with hardy Gloucester thorough- 
breds. They had been fishing on the Iceland 
banks, but finding the season unfavorable, 
determined to try Greenland luck. Our men 
had intercepted them at Holstenborg, the 
very hour they were starting to leave for the 
south. 

The cabin was given over to the older 
members of the party, the forecastle was 
retained by the schooner’s crew, and the 
afterhold was full of salt and halibut. The 
fish were packed in the bottom, and some of 
the salt removed from the upper portion. 
On this salt a sail was stretched, and upon 
the sail our sleeping-bags were laid. 

The plan adopted provided that the 
Miranda should tow the Rigel, for her crew 
were loth to forsake the ship, and thought 
they would risk the run across the straits 
and bring the Miranda to some Labrador 
port, where she could ultimately be rescued. 

Outside the harbor a stormy sea was 
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From Her Costume One Might Easily Mistake 
the Greenland Belle for a Man. 
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awaiting us. Each man in the afterhold 
had allotted to him.a space one and a half 
feet wide by six feet long, about enough for 
a grave. There was scarcely three feet of 
space from the salt to the deck overhead. 
We were compelled to keep the hatch down 
to prevent the waves from drenching us. In 
this air-tight box, three feet high by about 
twenty-four feet square, lay twenty-nine 
sea-sick and sea-weary men. 

On the third night out, we were aroused 
by the continued whistling of the Miranda. 
Her time had come. The captain of the 
schooner ordered the dories lowered. He 
stood in the bows. ax in hand, ready to sever 
the cable should the seuttled ship sink and 
threaten to draw us down with her. A very 
heavy sea was on, but the dories rode the 
waves magnificently. The entire crew was 
transferred before dawn. 

The waves had burst the false bottom of 
the ship, and the water, rushing into the 
boiler rooms, had made vain further efforts 
to reach the Labrador coast. Our last view 
of the iron careass was dramatic. Her signal 
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lights blazing, smoke issuing from her fun- 
nels, the wheel chained fast, her prows point- 
ing due north toward the region for which 
we had longed, but whither she had failed 
to carry us, she sank from our view forever 
in the mysterious dawn of the Arctie day. 

Now, with the Miranda’s crew added, we 
numbered almost one hundred men on the 
little fishing boat, with accommodations for 
sixteen. 

The cook was compelled to bake all night, 
and the result was a leaden compound that 
dropped into your stomach like a sinker. 
Two lunches a day were provided. Each 
consisted of a bit of bread, oatmeal and 
salt, a black-hearted potato, and a bit of 
halibut or salt beef. But we finally crept 
into Henely harbor at the entrance to the 
Straits of Belle Isle. 

Then a wind that filled all the splendid 
eanvas of the Rigel sped us through the 
Narrows, past the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
around Cape North, and down the rugged 
coast of Cape Breton, and we entered Sydney 
with flying colors. 





A Greenland Home. 














This Long Island Village Is Supplied by Something More Than One Hundred Windmills. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


By JAMES H. FUERTES 


ERTAIN rights in the control and 
use of private waters go with the 
lands in which they lie, and in per- 

fecting arrangements preparatory to divert- 
ing part of such waters for a water supply, 
these rights must be given full considera- 
tion. 

Under the law, waters such as we are con- 
sidering are placed in three distinct classes: 
underground waters, streams, and surface 
waters. The laws governing the appropria- 
tion or diversion of waters of either class are 
definite and distinct, ambiguities arising 
only when circumstances make it difficult to 
decide to which class a given water belongs. 

Waters percolating through the ground 
beneath the surface, unless the currents flow 
in known channels, belong to the realty in 
which they are found. A land owner may, 
therefore, take water from a well dug on his 
land,. although by so doing he interferes 
with the flow of a spring or well on his 
neighbor's land. If the underground water 
flows in defined and known channels, how- 
ever, the rules governing the use of streams 
on the surface of the earth apply. 

All the riparian owners along the banks 
of a running stream are entitled, unless 
their rights are modified by agreements 
with other parties, or limited by prescriptive 
rights acquired by open uses for long 
periods of time, to have the stream flow 
through their lands in its natural course 
and condition without material diminution 
or alteration; and the diversion of a part of 
the water, except for the domestic uses of 
the riparian owners, or, under prescribed 
conditions, for the benefit of the public, is 
not permissible. The point is that although 


each riparian owner has the right to the use 
of the entire natural flow of the stream, he 
has no property in the flowing water. The 
term “use” is also restricted to mean “ or- 
dinary ” use as distinguished from “ extra- 
ordinary” use. Thus, while any riparian 
owner may, to the exclusion of all the others, 
consume the entire flow of a stream for sup- 
plying his natural wants, including the use 
of the water for the domestic purposes, or 
for his house or farm, such as drinking, 
washing, or cooking, or for his stock, his 
right to the use for other purposes, such as 
irrigation or manufacturing, is subject to 
the right to its ordinary use by other own- 
ers; and if the flow of the stream is barely 
sufficient to answer the natural domestic 
wants of all the different proprietors, none 
of them can use the water for extraordinary 
purposes. 

The several rights of the riparian owners 
thus act as a bar to the diversion of the 
water from a private stream, regardless of 
whether or not any individual owner may 
have given his consent to such diversion, 
for the reason that some or all the other 
owners may object. Diversion with the con- 
sent of all the owners is possible: but in 
such eases the rights so granted must be se- 
cured individually from each owner by a 
legal instrument reciting the conditions, 
stipulations, and considerations. The diver- 
sion of the water from a private stream, 
against the wishes of the riparian owners, 
can only be done by the government, and 
for the benefit of the public. The government, 
however, cannot take private property for 
public use without just compensation, and 
therefore water cannot be diverted from a 
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private stream, for water supply purposes, 
without making compensation to all the ri- 
parian owners for the injury to the stream 
and for such lands as may be taken. It is 
alsé requisite that the compensation be paid 
in money. 

Waters spread over the surface of the 
land, or gathering in natural depressions or 
swamps, do not constitute a water-course 
and are not subject to the principles of law 
regulating the rights of riparian owners. 
Surface water, as distinguished from the 
water of a stream, may be diverted upon or 
away from the land of any land owner at 
will, even to the injury of the interests of 
others. To constitute a stream there must 
be a reasonably well-defined channel with 
bed, banks, and current. 

These few facts show that the taking of 
waters for public supplies is hedged in by 
many restrictions, principal of which is that 
for the diversion of the waters of a private 
stream to be lawful, when the diversion is 
contrary to the wishes of the riparian own- 
ers, it must be for a publie use. and must be 
made under the authority of the legislature 
of the state. Private streams, in the sense 
used herein, include brooks, rivers, creeks, 
springs, and small lakes: in fact, all private 
waters flowing away in open streams. 

Ifa community lives on the shores of a pri- 
rate stream, and some of its members are 
thus riparian owners, each such riparian 
owner is entitled to so much of the water as 
may be necessary for his domestic uses, but 
none of the others, although members of 
the same corporation, may use this water 
without the consent of all the other riparian 
owners on the stream. If the community 
were incorporated and sought to use the 
water for a general water supply, it could 
not, without the consent of the other ripar- 
ian owners, take from the stream more 
water than would suffice for the ordinary 
needs of one family. 

On the other hand, subterranean waters, 
as described above, may be taken from be- 
neath his land by any landowner without 
consulting the wishes or convenience of his 
neighbors. 

The small quantity of water required for 
the supply of a single house can usually be 
arranged for without much trouble; but 
when a supply is sought for a community 
consisting of several houses, and when the 
only available source of supply is a private 
stream, the right to divert the waters of 
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which cannot be had by agreement, it then 
becomes necessary to secure from the legis- 
lature the right to divert so much of the 
water as may be needed, and the right to 
acquire the right-of-way for pipe lines 
through the different private properties. In 
order that these powers may be secured, it 
will be necessary to perfect an organization 
with a properly constituted legal standing. 
This incorporation may have for its object 
the formation of the community into a town, 
thereby acquiring the rights appurtenant to 
municipalities; or into a club or association 
for mutual social, educational, or business 
advantages. 

When the securing of a water supply 
alone is the object, the incorporation of a 
water company, with the rights appertain- 
ing thereto, is the simplest method of pro- 
cedure. 

A water supply must be considered from 
the standpoint of quality as well as of quan- 
tity. All natural waters are polluted to a 
greater or lesser extent, the purest, of 
course, being from deep springs in moun- 
tainous or hilly countries beyond the limits 
of human habitations. The nearer the 
source of a supply is toa center of popula- 
tion, the greater, as a rule, is the danger of 
its being polluted: and we find the limit of 
extreme impurity in the waters of streams 
which receive directly the sewage from 
cities and in the waters of shallow wells in 
populous districts. The common belief that 
‘ain water should be pure, falling as it does 
from the clouds, needs correction to the ex- 
tent that, during the early part of a storm, 
the rain drops, in falling, filch out from the 
air myriads of microscopic forms of plant 
and animal life. A large proportion of these 
are harmlessforms of airand water bacteria, 
ferments, and bacteria causing putrefac- 
tion; and if these in considerable numbers 
are carried into a cistern they may gradu- 
ally cause the water to acquire disagreeable 
qualities in respect to odors and tastes. A 
supply of rain water collected in cisterns 
should, in thickly populated districts, be 
looked upon with suspicion. In country dis- 
tricts, far remote from large, dusty cities, 
the danger in the use of rain water collected 
in cisterns would probably be very small. 
In any case, however, provision should be 
made whereby the first water from the roof 
could be run to waste. 

The waters of large lakes may be classed 
as of about the same degree of purity as 
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the waters of large impounding reservoirs, 
such as those supplying New York city and 
Boston, with this exception: in impounding 
reservoirs every precaution is taken to pre- 
vent the pollution of the water, either by 
excluding habitations from the watersheds 
or by compelling the purification of the 
wastes from the habitations; while on large 
lakes it is impossible to prevent the pollu- 
tion of the waters on account of the growth 
of towns and settlements along the banks. 
In course of time the wastes from these set- 
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waters of different kinds may be indicated 
by the average typhoid fever death-rate of 
cities using each kind of water. These 
death-rates, as deduced from the statisties 
of the principal cities of this country and 
Europe, are as follows: 

Average Typhoid Fever Death Rate per 100,000 per Annum. 





Cities Using Spring Water. .....cccsciessivcicevese 6 
“ «properly filtered waters............ 12 
ss ‘¢ ground waters............ 18 
is ‘« impounded surface waters, ........ 24 
- ‘* waters of large normal rivers ...... 28 
- ‘¢ ~waters of large lakes............... 39 
“ “waters of large upland streams..... 44 
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Spring Water Is the Best in the World. 


tlements will affect the purity of the water 
to a greater or lesser degree depending on 
the rainfall, the direction of the prevailing 
winds, the depth of the lake, its size and 
drainage area. the population of the settle- 
ments along the borders, the character and 
amount of shipping, and the position of the 
intake pipes. In some cases water from 
such lakes may be taken with comparative 
safety; in other cases its use would be at- 
tended with considerable danger. 

Briefly stated, the relative purities of 


Prospecting for water is an art founded 
primarily on a study of local geological 
formations. There is nothing mysterious 
about it, as the so-called “diviners” would 
have us believe. As a general thing, all 
sandy or gravelly soils and sandstone rocks 
of open texture’are likely to be water-bear- 
ing, whether they are or not depending upon 
how they lie with reference to impervious 
strata of clay or solid rocks and also upon 
their position topographically. Some years 
ago, at a prominent summer residence set- 
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tlement in Pennsylvania, the services of a 
“diviner” were sought by the local com- 
mittee to aid in locating a well. This set- 
tlement is at the foot of a mountain of large 
extent and considerable height, formed of a 
loose-grained red sandstone. A little brook, 
with a small but constant flow, runs past 
the settlement, and at various points small 
springs appear along the banks of the brook 
at a level with the water. The “diviner” 
eut a little fork from a hazel-bush, and, 
taking one end in each hand, spread it 
open somewhat and slowly walked to a 
pretty spot a short distance uphill from the 


ereek, and in a convenient and suitable- 


place for a well. Suddenly the twig pointed 
downward, and the “diviner” solemnly pre- 
dicted that water would be found at that 
point. He repeated the operation several 
times, and finally announced that water 
was there at a certain depth. The well was 
dug, and, of course, the water was there. 
The thing was very simple. The little creek 
gave him the cue, the springs showing the 
level of the plane of saturation of sand- 
stone, while the depth to which the well 
would have to be sunk was easy to esti- 
mate within a foot or two, as the slope of 
the water plane in such rocks is quite flat. 
In the gravels and sands forming Long 
Island the slope of the ground water is only 
about from two to eight feet per mile. 

In regard to “diviners,” it may be said 
that as “diviners” they are all frauds, but 
as water finders they may be successes in 
proportion to their knowledge of economic 
geology and hydraulies. 

For the isolated house, there is usually 
little difficulty in securing from a well a 
supply of water sufficient for domestic 
uses: but in communities where several 
houses are grouped in relatively close prox- 
imity to one another, the use of wells be- 
comes, sooner or later, objectionable. 

Artesian wells, using the term in the 
sense of very deep wells, regardless of 
whether or not they flow at the surface, 


have been put down suecessfully in many. 


portions of the country. Such wells are to 
be found in an almost unbroken, continous 
series along the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
plain from Boston to the Mexiean border, 
over a stretch of country varying from 10 
to 200 miles wide. The water supplying 
these wells comes largely from sands and 
gravels overlaid with clay, and lies in sev- 
eral different strata separated by clay beds, 


and at depths of from 50 feet to over 1,000 
feet below the surface. Water has also been 
secured from the gneissic rocks around 
Philadelphia, from the same character of 
formation along the Connecticut shore of 
Long Island Sound, and from limestone 
formations in various parts of the country. 
The finding of water in rocks of this class, 
however, is largely a matter of accident, 
because it occurs in them in fissures, cracks, 
chasms, caves, or underground channels, 
rather than in the pores of the rocks, as in 
the case with sandstones. 

The waters of deep wells are frequently 
very hard, or highly charged with sulphur, 
iron, or other dissolved mineral matters. 

In localities where porous soil several 
feet deep overlies clay or impermeable 
rocks, or in valleys near rivers, ponds, or 
other large bodies of water, one is almost 
certain to get good wells, their permanence, 
reliability, and yield depending upon their 
locations and the character of topography. 

In very porous soils, saturated with water, 
and so located that the depletion of the 
ground water may be replenished by the 
rainfall, it is possible to take continuously 
from one square mile of land, by wells or 
pumps, about 1,000,000 gallons of ground 
water per day. To secure this quantity 
daily will, in very porous soils, require run- 
ning the pumps fast enough to hold down 
the water in the well about twelve feet 
lower than the natural ground-water level. 

The diameter of the well does not materi- 
ally influence the quantity of water that 
may be continuously drawn from it. - For 
instance, if the conditions are such that a 
2-inch well yields 47,000 gallons per day 
when the water is drawn down 8 feet, the 
lowering of the ground water being notice- 
able 3,000 feet from the well, then, under 
the same conditions, a 12-inch well would 
yield 58,000 gallons, a 10-foot well 75.000 
gallons, and a 30-foot well 93.000 gallons 
per day. In other words, under the condi- 
tions mentioned, which are not unusual, a 
pump attached to a 2-inch pipe, driven 
down into the water-bearing strata, would 
afford about half as much water as could 
be taken continuously ftom a 30-foot well, 
assuming the conditions to be the same in 
regard to soil and depth to which the water 
was drawn down by pumping. The depth 
to which the well is sunk in the water-bear- 
ing stratum, however, has a very important 
bearing on its yield. When, for instance, 
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a well 4 feet in diameter is sunk into a 
water-bearing soil until the bottom is 2 feet 
below the ground-water plane, it can yield, 
under ordinary conditions, if drawn down 
1 foot, about 2,600 gallons per day. If it 
had been put down 6 feet deep, instead of 
2, the yield, when drawn down 1 foot, 
would have been about 9,000 gallons per 
day, and when drawn down 4 feet about 
17,000 gallons per day. Thus, by sinking 
the well about 4 feet deeper, the yield could 
have been inereased about 700 per cent. 

Wells should not be located where there 
is danger of the contamination of the water. 
This precaution is too often neglected, and 
wells throughout the country are frequently 
to be seen near cesspools, stables, and barn- 
yards; and it is not at all uncommon for 
country people to bank around their wells 
and pumps with manure to protect them 
from cold during freezing weather. 

It is popularly supposed that the passage 
of water through the ground always puri- 
fies it, and while this may be true to a cer- 
tain extent, the reverse is almost as often 
the ease. Instances are on record where 
well waters have shown unmistakable evi- 
dences of continuous pollution by feeal 
matter when this fecal matter could only 
have soaked through the ground from cess- 
pools located over 100 feet away. Even 
water from artesian wells, when they are 
located in populous districts, almost uni- 
formly show on analysis larger numbers of 
bacteria than would be considered satisfac- 
tory in filtered waters. 

Where neither springs nor wells can be 
had it is sometimes possible to get from 
brooksand small streams water good enough 
for domestie uses. This kind of water, how- 
ever, is not always acceptable because of the 
likelihood of its being polluted by the wash- 
ings from fields and barnyards during rain 
storms, and beeause of its warmness during 
the summer. Whensuch water can be stored 
in large, deep reservoirs, it can usually be 
made acceptable as to appearance and 
temperature and reasonably safe from the 
bacteriological point of view. 

In some instances water cannot be had 
from either springs, wells, or streams, and 
in such eases the only expedient is to catch 
ina cistern the rainwater from the roofs of 
buildings. To give a very rough idea of the 
quantity of water that may be had in this 
way, it may be said that, where the weather 
conditions are similar to those prevailing at 
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New York, a cistern 10 feet in diameter and 
about 10 to 12 feet deep, receiving the rain- 
water from a roof 40x50 feet, would in the 
very driest seasons afford a supply of about 
90 gallons daily. From the same reservoirand 
root could be supplied, in an ordinarily dry 
year, about 110 gallons, and in an average 
year about 150 gallons daily. 

Waters, particularly ground waters and 
filtered waters, should be stored in reser- 
voirs where they may be kept away from 
dust and light. Such waters stored in open, 
shallow reservoirs are likely to deteriorate 
very quickly and acquire bad odors and 
tastes. These unfavorable qualities result 
usually from the luxuriant growth in the water 
of small microscopic organisms, whieh by 
their life processes, or by their decomposi- 
tion, impart to the water these disagreeable 
properties. Pure water being generally clear 
allows the sunlight to penetrate to great 
depths, and henee, since the sunlight is one 
of the greatest factors in fostering vegetable 
growths, pure waters offers the greatest op- 
portunities for the nourishment of water 
plants. Also ground waters usually contain, 
in larger proportions than lake and river 
waters, plant food in a form readily assimil- 
able, and hence small shallow ponds fed by 
springs always fill up rapidly with grasses, 
alge, eresses, ete., while turbid, dirty streams 
and muddy, polluted ponds are usually free 
from such growths. 

Where the water sources or the reservoirs 
are not at a high enough elevation to sup- 
ply by gravity the premises at a satisfac- 
tory pressure, some sort of pumping ma- 
chinery must be employed. For this purpose 
two machines are necessary, a pump and 
a motor. If steam is a necessary part of 
the equipment of the place, a steam pump 
is the natural choice. Pumps are of two 
kinds: those operated directly by steam and 
those called power pumps, which are driven 
by belting or gearing from an independent 
motor. Pumps having two or more plung- 
ers are more satisfactory than those having 
but one, because they give steadier streams 
and are more economical. . 

Motors are of four kinds: those depend- 
ing upon the conversion of heat into power, 
including those driven by steam, electricity, 
gas, gasoline, coal oil, petroleum, naptha, 
ete., and generally called ‘ engines”; those 
driven by the wind, those driven by contin- 
uously falling water, and those driven by the 
stored-up energy of water and called hy- 
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Water Supply for 


draulie rams or hydraulic engines. There 
are so many kinds of engines in use that it 
would be impossible here to even describe 
the various types. The applicability of any 
particular type for a given case must depend 
on local conditions. For small plants gaso- 
line, hot air, naptha, coal oil, and petroleum 
engines are often very convenient. Several 
makes of internal combustion engines of 
this class have been perfected to a degree 
that renders it safe to recommend them for 
reliability and economy: although until they 
are well understood engines of this kind 
often give much trouble. Where electric 
power can be obtained a triplex power 
pump driven by a motor makes a very com- 
pact and satisfactory arrangement. The 
motor can be arranged to start and stop 
automatically by means of a switch closed 
or opened by a lever operated by a ball 
floating on the surface of the water in the 
reservoir. When the water in the reservoir 
falls the current will be turned on and the 
pumps will be started. 

The windmill as a motor is not generally 
appreciated. Its simplicity has much to re- 
commend it for isolated houses. It has its 
limitations, but these are well known, and, 
if too much is not expected of it, it will 
often prove a good investment. In the first 
place, it cannot be expected to do work in 
wind of less velocity than at about the rate 
of six miles an hour; and, as usually de- 
signed, with fixed vanes, develops its maxi- 
mum power in winds of about twenty-five 
miles an hour. In higher winds, the power 
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diminishes, owing to the back pressure on 
the reverse side of the vanes at the high 
velocity at which the wheel then rotates. 
In order to develop hign power in high 
winds the angle of the vanes should be ad- 
justable automatically. 

In many locations the winds are quite re- 
liable, and sufficient data can be had to 
designa satisfactory pumping plant. Ordin- 
arily a twenty-five to thirty-foot wheel of 
good make should develop in the neighbor- 
hood of one horse-power with moderate 
winds. In installing a wind-power plant it 
is most important to provide a storage tank 
or reservoir sufficiently large to hold enough 
water to keep the supply during days when 
the wind is too light to operate the wheel. 
By consulting the records of the United 
States Weather Bureau the prevailing wind 
directions and velocities can be obtained for 
nearly every section of the United States 
for quite a number of years, and from these 
a pretty accurate estimate can be made of 
the duration of calms and the probable 
amount of water that should be stored to 
last till the wind rises again. 

Some forms of hydraulic rams are quite 
efficient, and where plenty of water at suffi- 
cient head is available make economical 
pumps. If properly designed and set they 
do their work regularly, reliably, and 
at a minimum of expense for attendance. 
Rams can also be arranged to run with 
brook water and at the same time pump 
the water from a spring or other desired 
souree. 





President Roosevelt’s Home at Oyster Bay, Long Island, Is Supplied by Wind Power. 
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AMES H. 
Hyde is the 
best all- 

round whip in 
the United 
States, as he is 
certainly the 
most conspicu- 


ous figure in 
the coaching 
world on this 
side of the 
water. He 
qualified for 


this pre-emi- 
nence by record 
trips between 
New York and 
Philadel phia 
and _ between 
New York and 
Lakewood. In 
the first in- 
stance, he drove 
one hundred 
and ninety 
miles in nine- 
teen hours and 
twenty-nine 
minutes, including all stops and changes, 
using his one and a half ton coach, “Tan- 
tivy,” built in Paris for James Gordon Ben- 
nett. Sixteen four-horse teamswerenecessary 
forthetrip. “Therecord is one horse sick and 
one balky. Our performance is the fastest 
coaching in the world,” said Mr. Hyde at 
the end of the drive. His equipment for the 
Lakewood route included fifty horses for 
eleven complete changes. The investment 
represented thirty thousand dollars. Mr. 
Hyde drives the “Liberty,” on the Lake- 
wood run and during the season holds the 
reins nearly every day; the record time to 
Lakewood is nine and one-half hours for 
the seventy-eight miles. 

Mr. Hyde is a pupil of Edwin Howlett, 
the famous French whip. During his resi- 
dence in Europe he astonished the Parisians 
by driving a four-in-hand over the highest 





James H. Hyde. 


diligence road inthe Alps. In the ¢oaching 
parade in New York in May Mr. Hyde 
drove four coal-black horses, the pick of 
his stable of fifty. And the man behind 
the whip is an interesting personality. It 
requires brains as well as money to excel 
in the coaching world. Mr. Hyde is quite as 
much at home on a swivel chair at his desk 
in the great insurance business of which he 
is vice-president, to say nothing of the twenty- 
six other corporations on whose boards his 
name is conspicuous. Back from a coaching 
trip he will reach home to find two or three 
clerks awaiting him with reports of the 
day’s business. If he is in Europe a daily 
series of advices follow him. In the midst 
of all his practised pleasures he keeps a 
tight grip on his important business and 
financial responsibilities. Outside of the 
business and sporting world he is known 
as a scholar and a wide reader of good lit- 
erature. His achievements in French lit- 
erature and his activities in bringing Amer- 
ica and France into eloser relations have 
won for him a decoration by the French 
government and the presidency of the 
Cercle Francais of Harvard, and the presi- 
dency of the American branch of the Alli- 
ance Francaise. Recently the Figaro said: 
“Mr. Hyde shows an equal aptitude for 
directing vast enterprises and practising 
elegant sports. In appearance he resembles 
one of those young patricians of Venice 
who passionately and proudly know how to 
ennoble the business of finance with aris- 
tocratic beauty of literature and art.” All 
of which suggests that wealth is not neces- 
sarily a handicap to achievement, despite 
William K. Vanderbilt’s epigram to that 
effect: for Mr. Hyde is burdened with many 
millions inherited by his father; and he is 
not yet thirty years of age. 


APTAIN Richmond Pearson Hobson 

is a strenuous personality. When 

there was a ship to be sunk at Santiago 
he sank it. When there was aship to be 
‘aised from the bottom of Manila Bay he was 
the sub-marine expert called in by the gov- 
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ernment for the task. When 
the Oregon ran into a shoal 
in the Yellow Sea, 
patched her up and sent her 
safely across the Pacific. But 
when his eyesight became 
impaired, after three hard 
years in tropical latitudes, he 
was forced to fall back on 
Dame Nature to pateh him 
up. Then he took to moun- 
tain climbing. It was a pas- 
time congenial to his tem- 
perament. It pleased his 
adventuresome spirit to seale 
heights and indulge himself 
in the hazards of precipices 
and cliffs. During his hos- 
pital days in Japan he threw 
off the espionage of the sur- 
geons and reveled in the 
delights of sealing the de- 
nuded crest of Fujiyama. He tied a pair 
of straw sandles on his feet and started the 
ascent of the Sacred Mountain. There is 
only arough path through the forest, jungle, 
and bushes, over black ashes, steep lava 
dykes, and across treacherous glissades. Ig- 
noring the conventional methods of travel 
Hobson made the trip to the top of the 
mountain accompanied by only an adven- 
turesome companion friend. The same spirit 
that inspired him to climb Fujiyama, led 
him to make his héme, while in Hong Kong, 
on the Peak, two thousand feet above sea 
level. So enamored was he with the eleva- 
tion that hardly a day passed that he did 
not go on tours of exploration along the 
sides of Mount Parker, often climbing the 
steep incline in preference to taking the tram 
car. And now comes a report that he, in 
company with Thomas Magee, a San Fran- 
cisean, has sealed one of the loftiest spurs of 
the Sierra Nevadas in the Yosemite. 

By means of iron pikes and ropes the 
two men ascended an almost perpendicular 
mountain to the height of five thousand 
feet. In the descent, when nearing the base, 
Hobson had an experience which might 
have cost his life. A spike slipped from the 
grasp of Magee and bounded into the air 
directly over where Hobson was clinging to 
a narrow ledge. Leaning out over the pree- 
ipice a thousand feet high, Hobson caught 
the spike as it shot in front of him. Had he 
missed, it is doubtful if the. descent could 
have been continued, and the lateness of 


Hobson 
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the hour and the extreme cold 
that prevailed would have 
made it a hazardous under- 
taking to have attempted to 
remain on the narrow ledge 
through the night. But hav- 
ing secured the pike, Hobson 
fastened it in a fissure of the 
rocks and the men were en- 
abled to let themselves down 
with safety to the base of 
the mountain. 

Captain Hobson has been 
accused of entertaining po- 
litical ambitions. If he ex- 
hibits the same daring in the 
field of polities that he has 
shown in his naval and 
athletic exploits he will un- 
doubtedly relegate his rivals 
to obseurity. 





RESIDENT Roosevelt’s descent. upon 

the great West was notable in many 
ways. Although housed in one of the 
most magnificently appointed trains in the 
world he forsook, upon every possible ocea- 
sion, his moving palace for the camp, the 
horse, and the platform, the rough mountain 
path, the companionship of his old-time 
friends of the West, and the allurements of 
nature. In the Yellowstone he revelled in 
the delights of the majestic scenery and 
spent his time observing the habits of wild 
animals. For hours at a time he would 
frequent the haunts of the mountain goats 
and often walk miles to study a great herd 
of elk. One day, clinging to the side of a 
precipice, a thousand feet high, he watched 
for hours a band of bighorns feeding un- 
concernedly along the almost bare sides of. 
the cliff. In the park he rode a big gray 
horse picked from Troop B of the Third 
Cavalry, and one who has taken a troop 
horse from his mates knows that it is in it- 
self a feat of no small moment to reconcile 
the animal to a separation. 

On Easter Sunday the President shook off 
his companions, even scorning the society of 
*“Oom John,” as he called his naturalist 
friend, John Burroughs, and struck off 
through the forest and hills on a twenty 
mile walking tour. The President’s camp 
included three tents without floors, though 
the thermometer registered freezing point 
most of the time. Aside from Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the party included Major Pitcher, 
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two orderlies, two cooks, and a small foree 
to man the pack wagon. In Geyserland the 
President experienced his first Waterloo. 
Mounted on skis he attempted to toboggan 
down a snow-covered incline and found 
himself suddenly at the bottom, head over 
heels ina cloud of snow. The President 
left the park after sequestering himself for 
sixteen days. Not a shot was fired during 
his stay, and this is perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of the outing, considering 
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active movement by the Landmarks Club of 
California to take extensive measures to in- 
crease the number of? forest reservations in 
the State. 

In the Yosemite the President struek 
camp in company with John Muir, the vet- 
eran naturalist, and with him studied the 
botany and geology of the wonderland, re- 
fusing all invitations and demonstrations in 
his honor, begging the people to desist in 
their plans of building fires on the moun- 


Copyright, 1903, by Underwood & Underwood. 


President Roosevelt on His Recent Trip in the Yellowstone Park. 


the President’s passion for big game, and the 
fact that the hills of the park are infested 
with mountain lions. In the Yosemite he 
made his seeond plunge into the woods, 
viewing for the first time the big trees 
that make it famous. In the Yosemite he 
struck a note in defense of the preservation 
of the monsters of the forest and roundly 
scored the vandals who were bent upon de- 
facing every tree with their names. The 
President’s visit, and his championship of 
the famous redwoods, has stimulated an 


tain peaks, telling them that the valley of 
the Yosemite as God made it was good 
enough for him. The sole live trophy of 
his trip is “Joshia,” a badger captured in 
the Yellowstone, although at the White 
House he was greeted by a large colleetion 
of souvenirs and gifts sent on by admiring 
friends of the West. 


“A NTHONY Fiala has the finest sense 
of duty of any man I ever knew.” 
“Anthony Fiala believes that at all times 
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Photographs by courtesy of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
In the Arctic. 


In Town. 


Anthony Fiala, Who Is Conducting the Ziegler Polar Expedition. 


his destiny is fixed, and that whatever he 
does he does beyond his own control.” 

Such are the tributes of two friends and 
admirers of the young explorer who has 
into the Arctic at the head of the 
Zeigler expedition to find the North Pole. 
The quest of the Pole has afforded adven- 
ture for generations of explorers. The mys- 
tery that. now envelops the extremes of the 
earth imparts a touch of romance to many 
plain facts written in our school books. To 
reduce the unknown to the dead level of 
certainty may deny the mind of the youth 
may fine imaginings that now give zest to 
his pursuit of knowledge, but such a feat 
will carry with it valuable contributions to 
science and to the world’s progress. 

Mr. Zeigler, the millionaire stay-at-home 
explorer, who owns the good ship America, 
and contributes the funds to further the en- 
terprise, is undoubtedly in earnest. This is 
his third attempt to penetrate the mystery 
of the Aretie seas. Mr. Fiala accompanied 
the last expedition in the capacity of photog- 
‘apher. He was the only man whose work 
was satisfactory to Mr. Zeigler. “I think I 
sent a pack of cigarette-smoking dudes to 
find the North Pole,” the disgrunteled 
Zeigler is reported to have said upon the re- 
turn of the Baldwin-Zeigler crew last year. 

*And what did you do?” he questioned 
the young photographer. “I did what I was 
sent to do,” Fiala replied. “I took one 
thousand photographs which you said you 
wanted and here they are.” 


gone 
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Mr. Fiala is a native of 
New Jersey Heights. He 
served in Troop C at Porto 
Rico, was a reporter on the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and has 
been active in Y. M. C. A. 
work in that city. He is 
under thirty years of age. 
The doughty little party will 
sail away from Tronjhem, 


Norway, on the = steam 
whaler America, taking 


much the same course of 
the previous trip, and re- - 
lying in part on the many 
large cachés of provisions 
which were stored by that 
unsuccessful expedition. 
From the fartherest base im 
Prince Rudolf Land Fiala 
will have over six hundred 
miles to go. He hopes to 
‘arry one hundred and forty days’ supply 
of food, making it necessary to go a trifle 
over eight miles a day to reach the Pole and 
return. If he accomplishes this feat in the 
spring of 1904 he will break all records for 
Arctic travel, for Nansen only averaged five 
and the Duke d’Abruzzi eight miles a day. 
It is an undertaking that would stagger one 
less inspired with fixed belief in the im- 
mutability of destiny. 

HE first turbine-driven vessel to cross 

the Atlantic ocean. That is the dis- 
tinction that will single out among the 
scores of pleasure boats George J. Gould's 
new yacht, Emerald. Once there was a 
time when a man who owned an ocean- 
going yacht felt that he had bought 
something that would last a lifetime. The 
American millionaire does not take that 
old-fashioned view of it. With him the 
purchase of a yacht is a seasonable indul- 


gence. Each spring he wants the newest 
thing in yachts. It is not a. question of 
price. If it had been, the English million- 


aire, Sir Christopher Furness, who built the 
Emerald for his own use, would now be en- 
joying itsluxuriant accommodations. Hardly 
had the Emerald left the ways at Greenock 
when Mr. Gould’s proposition decided the 
owner to forego the pleasure of his new 
plaything and release it to the American 
multi-millionaire yachtsman, The Emerald 
is a five-hundred ton vessel, two hundred 
and thirty-six feet long and twenty-six feet 
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and eight inches 
beam. The private 
rooms of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gould are twin 
apartments, © om - 
municating by a 
doorway and have 
a bath and dressing- 
room attached. In 
each room is an 
elaborate canopied 
bed, green velvet 
sofa, Chippendale 
chairs upholstered 
in green velvet, 
ivory-white dress- 
ing tables and ward- 
robes. The guests’ 
chambers are in 
ivory-white and 
green and elabor- 
ately upholstered 
and fitted with large 
bath-rooms, maids’ 
rooms, and spacious 
closets. The dining- 
room is panneled 
with mellowed elm, 
ivory inlaid figures 
in the panels. The 
drawing-room is of 
eighteenth century 


Mr. and Mrs. George Gould on the Emerald. 





wood on a field of 
soft bluish green. 
The amateur pho- 
tographers are not 
forgotten. A speci- 
ally fitted-up room 
with all the essential 
apparatus is __ set 
apart for their con- 
venience. The Hm- 
erald is capable of 
fifteen knots, her 
three turbines turn- 
ing seven hundred 
revolutions to the 
minute. The center 
propeller is three 
feet, the others 
twenty inches, in 
diameter. She 
crossed the Atlantic 
in rough weather, 
making the trip in 
eighteen days. Mrs. 
Gould is an expert 
navigator, and 
under her — skilful 
hand the Emerald 
will give an admir- 
able account of her- 
self this summer. 


work. The door is of fine satinwood and HE name of Herreshoff stands for 


the walls of Tynecastle canvas. The smok- 
ing-room is a spacious apartment, paneled 
with teak, the frieze being of tinted carved 
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Newberry Thorne. 
Captain Barr. 





a 
Woodbury Kane. . 


On Reliance When She Beat Constitution. 


speed, strength, and grace in boat- 
building. “We have better sailors but you 
have better boats,” Sir Thomas Lipton re- 











W. B. Duncan, Jr. 


Nat Herreshoff. 
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C.S. Titus, the Southern Sculler, Represents America and 
the Atalanta Boat Club of New York at Henley, 


Mr. Titus Was Beaten Last Year 
After Winning Two Heats. 


July s. 


marked last year beholding the defeat of his 
beautiful and speedy Shamrock II. “‘ Nat” 
is the genius of the Herreshoffs. The blind 
old man, John B., his brother, the touch of 
whose fingers along a model is a surer test of 
its lines than most men’s eyes, is the busi- 
ness man and balance wheel cf the famous 
Bristol firm, but it is “ Nat’s” brain that has 
wrought nearly every innovation in yacht 
building since the days of Gloriana. And 
now, at fifty-six years of age, he stands on 
the deck of Reliance and pronounces her the 
fleetest, strongest, and best set-up racing 
yacht that has yet skimmed the waters of 
the world. The Herreshoffs hold their own 
against all rivals, and to day in their ad- 
vancing years are the premier racing yacht 
builders of the world. It takes a Morgan, a 
Vanderbilt, an Iselin, a Belmont, a Duryea, 
or a Whitney to boast of the proud posses- 
sion of a Herreshoff boat. 

It was not by chance that Nat Herreshoff 
gained his imperial position in the yachting 
world. An apprenticeship in his father’s fac- 
tory, a polytechnical education, a hard, long 
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course in Corliss’ engine works of Pro- 
vidence, and a studious tour of the world’s 
great shipyards were the foundations of his 
success. But these were only the founda- 
tions, for over a quarter of a century's un- 
divided application, study, and hard work 
were the real factors that developed his 
genius. Nat Herreshoff is a man of one 
idea. From five in the morning until the day’s 
end he lives, breathes, and thinks yachts. 
He shuts himself within the mysterious con- 
fines of the little room in Bristol and builds 
from his brain. Every boat that leaves his 
yard is an almost human creature that takes 
the breath of life into its being when it 
leaves the ways. 

Mr. Herreshoff is a silent man, one who 
does little talking, but much thinking. He 
is averse to interviews and prefers to be 
judged by results. And in Reliance will come 
the supreme test of his skill. 





Louis N. James, the Princeton Golfer, Who Is the Present 
National Champion 
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“The more points at which you touch humanity, the greater your influence * * * 
as they possess sympathy.’’--Fra Elbertus. 


“Realand One of the prep. school sorrow:, 


Sham which now and again my me- 
Natural = =mory recalls, was the periodical 
History "’ x 


dose of vinegar bitters; not that 
any of us boys was ailing, but the head 
master believed the vile-tasting stuff to be 
“good for us” and the all-round dosing 
of his school a spring-time duty not to 
he neglected. Perhaps it was good for 
us — I cannot say — but I do know that it 
clouded grievously the joy of the warm, 
pulsing out-of-door air and the freedom of 
the fields whenee we were summoned to 
stand in the pantry with reluctant, half- 
opened mouths and clenched hands, dread- 
ingly awaiting the spoon-thrust. 

I suppose it is because the facts of real 
life are square and _ selfish that we so 
quickly respond to the thrill in a sympa- 
thetic voice; that we cling to our illusions 
with such fond tenacity. Heavens, fancy 
the unhappiness were they all to be dis- 
pelled! Yet, no doubt, vinegar bitters fill a 
place in the world, and the hand that guides 
the hated spoon is not, after all, unkindly. 

The other day I took up to read John 
Burroughs’ recent magazine article on “Real 
and Sham Natural History "—and again I 
was all of a tremble in the school pantry 
fearsomely expectant of that spoon; it was 
a heaping spoon, too! And I suspect I 
needed attention—for those fields and the 
inviting air had perhaps got into my blood 
—hbut, truth to tell, it proved an overdose 
that left me clear of vision, yet with increased 
longing in my heart for contact with earth 
and sky and the “free people.” 

What a solace on life’s journey are those 
air cushions—imagination and a sense of 
humor, 


Mutual We who these many years 
Responsibility have read the venerable John 
Burroughs with love and instruetion, re- 
gret the intemperate language and the 
ungenerous conclusions of this magazine 


men are great only 


article. Yet protest against the encroach- 
ment of the animal story upon fiction 
was needed and timely. It simply had to 
come sooner or later. Unquestionably the 
animal story mania has set us all by the 
ears—readers, authors, publishers. We have 
grown maudlin over ourselves masquerad- 
ing as lovelorn rams or unselfish beavers 
or pacing mustangs or mathematical birds. 
It has been a veritable carnival of senti- 
mentality. And it is time to ery halt, as 
Mr. Burroughs says, to the orgy, and to put 
away the disguises lest they become taudry. 
But should all the criticism fall upon the 
entertainers? It seems to me that all of us 
(readers) should shoulder a measure of the 
responsibility, for, moved by the story: 
itself, we have cried aloud for more, nor 
taken note of how nearly we have lost the 
border line between fiction and natural his- 
tory. It needed the unimaginative scientist 
to bring us up with a sharp turn. 


‘What the The writings of Seton and of 
Animal Long, whose honesty John 
Story has = ’ miv 3 ; 
dusoneithdies Burroughs openly impugns, 


have never been, I confess, as- 
sociated in my mind with natural history 
text books, only little more than Kipling’s 
absorbing Jungle Books;.and I question 
seriously if it was the original thought of 
the authors that they be so considered. The 
“true animal story” as a profitable and 
marketable commodity is purely of Ameri- 
ean evolution—an enterprising publisher, 
gushy newspaper interviews, photographs, 
long hair, conspicuous hats, the soulful pose 
—and there you are! Considering the lav- 
ishness with which the entertainment has 
been rewarded, I maintain that long hair 
and a daily séance with the departed spirits 
of murdered partridges and suicidal mus- 
tangs was little enough for the publishers 
to offer an adoring public in return for its 
unstinted homage. 

The Jungle Books are frankly fiction and, 
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as such, have no equals—though there is one 
mediocre and bald American imitation. 
American animal stories worthy of com- 
ment, however, have for the most part been 
woven around the acknowledged phenomena 
of natural history, or based on observations 
more or less in accord with those of the 
student of animal life. The strength, and 
the real value, of the Seton and Long stories, 
is not that they enrich natural history, but 
rather that they awaken sympathy and a 
desire for knowledge of the birds and 
beasts and the flowers of the field. “Wild 
Animals I Have Known” has done more to 
create real interest in animal life among 
the people at large, young and old, than 
the entire list of modern scientific natural- 
ists. And in reaching our hearts, the same 
author has opened our eyes to the lives about 
us, Which we hitherto regarded as mere dumb 
things of the universe, and now see as feel- 
ing creatures with their joys and tragedies 
and mindfulness of life. Not all the Societies 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, or 
the Audubon leagues, have done as much. 
In the light of such work, how insignificant 
is a lapse in natural history! 


Nature Holds If nature study teaches any- 
Many Stories thing it teaches the mistake of 
oo counting on what one animal 
wil! or will not do, from what 
you have seen others of the same species 
do. No one knows all there is to know 
about animal life. Cuvier, Darwin, Wallace, 
Audubon, were mere beginners, and we are 
all babes in the world of nature. The aver- 
age man does not see what is going on all 
about him; the scientist, lacking imagina- 
tion, and following in more illustrious foot- 
steps, sees only that which is tangible. 
Nature study as we understand it to-day 
has passed beyond the ken of the scientist 
who deals only in plain facts; nature study 
is not an exact science, and has been handi- 
‘apped by those who seek te pretend that 
it is. Let the scientist keep to the plain 
facts: that is all we want from him. But to 
the sympathetie nature student, we look for 
separation of the classes into individuals 
and interpretation of their hundreds of 
little life acts, which are quite beyond the 
understanding of the right-angled, triangled 
scientific man. 
The old school scientist assumes that’ all 


—The photograph of Reliance, published last month in 
this department, by oversight was not properly accredited ; 
It was froma 1903 copyright plate by James Burton. 
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animals of the same class are alike, but 
the intelligent and experienced nature stu- 
dent knows that they vary in temper, in 
strength, even in habit; not, of course, suffi- 
ciently to disrupt class distinetion, but to 
give them decided individuality. 

The fact that the life of every animal is 
one of continuous alertness, and that nearly 
every one is closed in tragedy, gives wide 
and varied range for observation and abund- 
ant scope for the writer’s imagination. We 
want the writer who appealingly and poeti- 
eally interprets his observations, because he 
is a missionary doing invaluable service. 

“Every artist does something more than 
copy nature; more comes out in his account 
than goes into the original experience ”"—to 
quote the very words I find in one of Mr. 
Burroughs’ delightful essays. Again quot- 
ing from Mr. Burroughs: ‘*Man ean have 
but one interest in nature, namely, to see 
himself reflected or interpreted there, and 
we quickly neglect both poet and_philoso- 
pher who fail to satisfy, in some measure, 
this feeling.” 

And yet, it is true, that if we are to accept 
his work as natural history, he must not per- 
mit his fancy to earry him too far beyond the 
discovered facts. But facts are one thing 
and conclusions. drawn from observations 
are entirely personal and may be quite an- 
other thing. If an author makes a mis- 
statement of fact, I note it against him 
as carelessness or ignorance; I may not 
agree with the conclusions he draws from an 
observation I have shared with him; I may 
not, in a rather wide observation afield, 
have seen what he has in a more limited 
experience—but I should beware of setting 
myself up as his judge and jury and pub- 
licly excoriating him, lest perchance my 
own ignorance stand disclosed. Every ob- 
server has a new story and new light to 
shed on the cat or dog or squirrel. And 
consider the various and varied tales of 
guides and trappers and hunters. 

Truth is that I disagree with many of the 
conelusions of Messrs. Seton and Long, and 
have not seen many of the things they claim 
to have seen ; a too deep tinge of idealism, 
and animal qualities too suggestively human, 
have also, I frankly say, sometimes for me 
marred the narrative. Personally, I prefer 
less idealism—no doubt others would like 
more of it—that is why the animal stories of 
Charles G. D. Roberts please me more than 
any I read. And that may be because Mr. 
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Roberts and I know our animals less inti- 
mately than Messrs. Seton and Long know 
theirs—or more intimately ; who shall say ? 


NoOne How suggestive of its mystery and 
Knows variety and infinite subtlety is the 
Ital fact that even forty years a pupil 
have not taught Mr. Burroughs the folly of 
dogmatizing on nature ! 

The venerable sage of “Slabsides” jeers 
at Mr. Long for telling of a bear which 
stood in the path of a man until moved to 
go away by the steady gaze of the two- 
legged animal. Yet unarmed I had that 
very experience on a New Mexico mountain 
side, with a cinnamon bear; and many have 
had it with unfriendly dogs. Staring an 
animal out of countenance is an old and 
oft-told resort of emergency. It is a weapon 
which animal trainers are never without. 

Mr. Burroughs asserts that instinct alone 
is sufficient to perfect the predatory or sing- 
ing or other skill of the animal young, and 
that they are nottaught. Mr. Long maintains 
that the young owe more to parental teach- 
ing. The gentlemen each see one side of 
a common shield. Profound study and com- 
pleted experiment prove that the young are 
born with a considerable amount of in- 
herited knowledge—which is instinet; that 
with birds, for instance, to fly and to sing 
is instinctive; but the perfected condition 
comes only with parental instruction. The 
kitten instinctively mauls the mouse—but 
grows skilful under the old cat as model. 
The impulse is there—but its expression is 
never so quick or so full as under parental 
encouragement. 

It is n’t the trap the fox knows, as Mr. 
Burroughs claims, but the man smell on it; 
the dread of which is inherited. 

The grouse utters the warning note and 
the chicks have the instinet to squat—they 
would have squatted any way on scent of 
the strange thing—only the experience of 
the mother detected it first and sounded the 
warning. Mr. Burroughs asserts that wild 
creatures are possessed by a constant fear. 
My experience, from squirrel to elephant, 
does not bear out that statement. Animals 
are constantly on the alert—and flight their 
means of escape from the things they do 
not understand—but they do not have fear 
until experience has taught its wisdom. 

Both Seton and Long are published as 
liars because Silver Spot could count more 
than six, the most Mr. Burroughs ever heard 
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of a crow counting, and beeause he never 
heard of a partridge counting at all! 

It isn’t the point that either of them 
actually counted—it is the point that they 
missed—the crow, a treasured bit of scrap— 
the partridge, a companion. 

Dr. Brewer interpreted the white throat’s 
enchanting minor, as I-have-got-plenty-to-eut- 
but-no-cheese—but should he be held up as a 
liar, because to another student observer 
the same birdsong says: “ All-day, all-day, 
all-day ; fiddlin’-fiddlin’-fiddliv’ ” ? 

And so I leave the subject — warning 
authors that they must stick to fact, if they 
assume to write natural history, and asking 
the scientists to remember that it isn’t the 
fact that is the important thing in these 
stories—it’s the joy of living, the freedom 
of fields and woods and mountains, which 
they bring to caged human kind. 





THERE appears to be a general falling off in 
form among first-class polo men. I have n't 
seen such comparatively poor work in years as 
the present season has thus far shown. 

HarRY PAYNE WHITNEY is a notable excep- 
tion; he is not only playing in form, but in 
my judgment is the best all-round man on the 
American field to-day. The second-class men 
are showing improvement. 
English It is worth recording that both 

vs. Yale and Pennsylvania have 

— abandoned the English rigged 

ceing shells with which they were ex- 
perimenting. The English seats alternate 
down the sides of the boat, and a shorter 
outrigger gives the necessary leverage. 
American seats are placed in the center, 
directly over the keel, and the outrigger is 
longer than used on the English shell. The 
English boat is more stable, and, no doubt, 
the shorter, firmer outrigger permits of a 
harder catch; but the crew, of course, must 
be nicely balanced to keep the boat on even 
keel. English college oarsmen are naturally 
much better watermen than Americans; be- 
cause in England, with the Thames at prac- 
tically every one’s back door, the average 
boy is an oarsman before he goes even to 
his prep school. In America, the average 
candidate has had substantially no rowing 
experience before he joins the crew squad. 
It was natural, therefore, that we should 
not find stability great enough to com- 
pensate for added difficulty of keeping the 
boat in balance. 

Texas has anew and excellent game law; 
and it was sorely needed. 
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No What a relief that professional base- 
Back hall, which has come to be but the 
Talk Shadow of its former glory, is finally 
to have a League president who will not 
tolerate the rowdyism which scandalized the 
game for several years. And _ President 
Pulliam is beginning at the very keystone 
of all the trouble—i. e., back talk to the 
umpire. He makes the positive statement 
that no player, no matter what his impor- 
tance, will be kept a minute after he disputes 
an umpire’s decision. Further, Mr. Pulliam 
says that “the protection of this office will 
be extended to the umpire from the time he 
enters the ball field until he leaves the en- 
closure.” 

Splendid! keep your backbone stiffened, 
Mr. President, and with the aid of the press 

of which, [ wish to interpolate, The Sun 
has been most courageously helpful—we will 
have the baseball hoodlum down and out. 

ALL this fuss about the ordering of Ratsey 
sails for an America Cup defender, is character- 
istically English. Why, nearly every improve- 
ment the Englishmen have added to their Cup 
challengers has come from America—laced main- 
sails, hollow spars, steering geer, wire standing 
rigging, metal blocks. Every block. on Sham- 
rock II, last year was not only of American 
design—but American manufacture. And who 
but Americans taught the Britisher to abandon 


his baggy sails of some years ago? 


Fitting Mostappropriately West Point again 
Honors this year won the Intercollegiate 
fencing championship. It was a victory 
well deserved, for their form was much 
better than that of any of the other con- 
testants, Harvard's and Pennsylvania’s be- 
ing surprisingly poor. For single honors, 
there were three claimants, and, as last year, 
Colonel R. M. Thompson, who donates the 
prize for the best single score, again gen- 
erously gave three instead of one: the 
successful recipients being Mr. Clark, of 
Columbia, and Cadets Breckinridge and 
Honeycott, of West Point. 

In the national championships, Messrs. 
Fitzhugh Townsend won the foils, Charles 
Tatham the duelling swords, and V. Z. Post 
the sabers. The entries were few, but the 
average of skill high. 

THE rejection of the entry of C. S. Titus by 
the Henley Regatta Committee seems on this 
side of the waterto be an unwarranted slur upon 
that oarsman; the reason for such action is not 
easy for us at this distance to understand, and 
I suspend judgment until I have heard further. 


HARVARD is to be congratulated upon the 
personnel of its new Athletic Committee. 

THERE is still too much rough riding on 
metropolitan tracks for stewards to relax their 
diligence. 

PRINCETON’S baseball may be shy on fielding, 
but the quality of its valor and of its batting is 
unsurpassed. 

AvGusT BELMONT’S success with his home- 
bred colt Magistrate suggests what is doing 
in native breeding. 

THE native-born population of Manhattan 
has been shown to be 76 per cent. Why not a 
five-year closed season on Italians? 

COMMON sense has prevailed on the Football 
Rules Committee, as I thought it would—and 
we shall have next autumn a more open game. 

It Is N’T that the jumps are faulty on New 
York steeplechases, but the education of the 
horses lacking; and most of the riding ex- 
ecrable., 

ONE act such as giving suspended jockey 
Johnny Reiff a license, wipes out a Western 
Jockey Club slateful of promises to lift its turf 
to the Eastern standard. 

FIVE years at hard labor should be the sen- 


tence for the man who, inexperienced in sailing’ 


a boat, yet daresto take the lives of women and 
children into his precarious keeping. 

THE practise shooting of the American rifle 
team promises a return to this side of the Palma 
Trophy, which the English team carried away 
last year. Unless the Britishers are fifty per 
cent. stronger than in 1902, we will defeat them 
at Bisley this July. 

AN EFFORT has been made by English polo 
men to put the responsibility of their broken 
American engagement upon the British war 
office—which the latter denies. The truth very 
likely is—that the English polo men didn’t 
think it good enough. 

THERE seems to be nothing the matter with 
Reliance, aloft or below; she will do the trick 
all right. Constitution appears also to have 
found herself ; and incidentally proved what 
some of us have maintained from the first—i. ¢., 
properly handled she is a faster all-round boat 
than Columbia. Which means that we have 
two yachts good enough to keep the Cup. 


THE triumph of Mrs. E. A. Manice over Miss 
Vanderhoef, who had beaten Mrs. Stout, ave 
Hecker, in the Metropolitan Golf Champion- 
ships, practically assures her also the National 
honor. In the men’sevent, however, that order 
is not likely to follow, as Mr. Finlay Douglas 
will have as contenders—not only Mr. Travis, 
by no means a has-been, but a group of younger, 
and I feel more formidable players, among 
whom are the National champion, Mr. Louis 
James, and his college mate, Mr. Reinhart. 














LITTLE TRIPS FOR LITTLE PURSES 


By HERBERT WHYTE 


yw you thinking of staying at home 
because you had n’t two hundred and 
fifty dollars to spend for two months or 
more out of town; or if you are out of 
town, an equal amount for.a month or two 
in town—as a great many people who are not 
city people do? 

If you were, please stop thinking about it 
and listen to me for a minute. You don’t 
have to spend much money, nor go far away 
from home to see interesting and beautiful 
things, artificial and natural, and experience 
all the delights and discomforts—which 
increase the delights—of travel. The sea, 
the rivers, the earth, the railroads, the trol- 
leys, the highways, and the footpaths are 
waiting to contribute to your pleasure, and 
all you have to do is to look about you and 
think for a moment of things you have 
known of for years, and never thought of 
very much before. 

For instance, you are living in New York 
city, or anywhere within commuter’s dis- 
tance of it, and you want to go somewhere 
for two or three days, possibly a week or 
ten days. You don’t want to go to any 
place and stop, but you want to get around 
and see things, loafing when you want to 
loaf and hurrying when you want to hurry. 
Well, now listen. Take the daily steamer 
of the New York and New Brunswick 
Steamboat Company at its North River pier 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, have a 
pleasant sail down the bay and around into 
the Raritan, and up that classic stream past 
towns and villages through characteristic 
New Jersey scenery, reaching New Bruns- 
wick before dark. Spend the night in a 
hotel there, in which George Washington 
stopped, and next morning go by Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Princeton, where you can 
see the college and other interesting things, 
and go on to Trenton by trolley, a fine ride, 
part of it over the famous battlefield of 
Princeton. At Trenton see the handsome 
state capitol and other interesting things, 
and take an evening sail down the Dela- 
ware River to Philadelphia. Spend the day 
looking at the famous public buildings; visit 
Independence Hall and see the historic Lib- 
erty Bell; go out to Willow Grove or to Fair- 
mount Park in the afternoon; get back by 
nine o’clock and take a train for New York 
that will bring you over in two hours or so. 


The cost will have been anything more than 
$10 that you chose to make it. 


A MORE EXPENSIVE TRIP. 

Another trip of three, five, or more days, 
and affording diversity of travel and inter- 
esting things to see, is to the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence. Most people 
take a New York Central train and go 


straight away through—bang, and _ there 
they are. The pleasanter way is to take a 


boat in the morning from New York for AI- 
bany, carrying your lunch along if you don’t 
want to buy it on the »voat. Go on to your 
destination that night by the Central, or stop 
over and see the finest State capitol on earth, 
and some of the quaint old Dutch things in 
Albany. Take a train about noon and go 
on by day so you can see the country. Put 
in a day or two among the Islands, and 
return on a night train. Round trip, $10.50; 
sleeper, $2 extra; but you need take it only 
one way. Other expenses are what you want 
to make them, but it is safe to figure at 
about $2.50 a day for plain things. 


A WATER TRIP. 

A water trip that will carry you into old- 
fashioned, remote places may be made from 
New York by regular steamers, leaving on 
advertised time, to Norfolk, Va. Stop there 
long enough to see what they have that is 
interesting: Fort Monroe, Indian School at 
Hampton, shipyards at Newport News, and 
the beach at the end of the trolley out of 
Norfolk. Thence up the bay to Baltimore, 
over to Washington by trolley, and take a 
four o’clock Baltimore and Washington boat 
down the Potomac. It Leonard- 
town, Md., an exceedingly quaint old town, 
during the night, and at five o’clock next 
morning it starts out to go in and out of all 
kinds of Maryland and Virginia inlets and 
estuaries, finding odd little wharfs in the 
most out-of-the-way nooks, with the corn- 
fields almost coming down to the boat. In 
the evening, after traveling what seems two 
or three hundred miles to you, you are at 
Porto Bello—or, as it is called in the vul- 
gate, Smith’s Wharf—only sixteen miles 
from Leonardtown, and looking out into the 
broad waters of the Chesapeake. You 
have a queer and pleasant sensation, too, 
as if you had been wandering in some far- 
away land among the dust and the cobwebs 


reaches 
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and memories. Thence up the bay by night, 
and at Baltimore in the morning, where you 
take the Ericsson steamboat and go by 
river, bay, and the D. and C. canal to Dela- 
ware City, where you can change to the 
trolley for Philadelphia, or go on up the 
Delaware River without change, arriving in 
Philadelphia in time for a train to New 
York in two hours and a half. This trip 
can be made in five days, or as many more 
as you want to give to it, and at a cost of 
from $30 up, entirely depending upon how 
much money you want to spend, after the 
necessary expenses. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 

A pleasant little trip, costing $7 or $8 and 
lasting two days and nights, may be made 
from New York to Norwich, Conn., all the 
way by water. The steamer Chelsea, a 
freight rather than passenger boat, but com- 
fortable, leaves her pier under the Brooklyn 
Bridge (New York side) at 5 P. M., giving a 
pleasant sail up East River and into the 
Sound, arriving in the Thames River next 
morning, making her first stop at New Lon- 
don; thence 12 miles up the river to Nor- 
wich, snuggled picturesquely among the 
hills. Uneas, “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
is buried there, and there are many beautiful 
old New England homes in the town. Trol- 
ley to New London, another interesting old 
town of beautiful homes, and a fashionable 
summer resort, with Fort Griswold across 
the river, of historic interest. Get the boat 
on her way down in the evening, or take 
one of the Sound boats, and reach New 
York early next morning. 

A GOOD LITTLE TRIP. 

A very pleasant little outing, extending 
over three or four days, or longer if desired, 
and costing anywhere from $12 up, may be 
made in this wise: Take the regular boat 
from New York to New Haven—see adver- 
tisements in daily papers for time-table— 
having a delightful sunset sail over the 
Sound. Remain over night to see Yale Col- 
lege, and arrive by rail in Springfield, Mass. 
about noon. In the afternoon go out by 
trolley, sixteen miles, to Mount Tom, from 
whose lofty summit you can see over more 
territory than you could visit in a month. 
From Springfield go to Hartford by trolley, 
26 miles, or by rail, though trolley is prefer- 
able, as you have already been over by rail, 
and see what there is to be seen in Hart- 
ford, a beautiful town, and one of the richest 


in the world. From Hartford return to 
New York, down the Connecticut River, by 
boat. For variety of travel and for wide- 
spreading scenery this little trip compares 
favorably with any that I can recommend. 
It is interesting historically, as well. 


A ONE-DAY PANORAMA. 

For sight-seeing visitors to New York, lL 
want to suggest the trip up the Hudson to 
Mount Beacon, opposite Newburgh. Mount 
Beacon is 1,400 feet above the sea, and within 
a year an inclined railway has been built to 
its summit, affording a view of river, lakes, 
mountains, cities, towns, and broad farms 
that can scarcely be excelled. To those who 
know the Hudson River scenery the trip 
may be made by the New York Central to 
Fishkill and thence by trolley to the foot 
of the mountain (two miles), but the real 
outing is to take the steamer (Homer 
Ramsdell) at foot of Franklin Street at 9.30 
A. M., pass along almost the entire west side 
of the city, thence by the Palisades on one 
shore and the picturesque and_ historic 
places and magnificent homes of wealthy 
New Yorkers on the other, through the 
Tappan Zee, meandering thence through the 
great mountains rising sheer from the 
water-side, past West Point, always beauti- 
ful, and 19 Newburgh. Thence across to 
Fishkill, and out to Mount Beacon, arriving 
about 1 p. M. An inexpensive luncheon may 
be had at the Casino, overlooking a worder- 
ful spread of scenery, but it may. be pleas- 
anter to have your luncheon with you and 
take it out on the mountain top. You may 
remain on the mountain until 5.30, returning 
in time to take the boat at 6. Then, if the 
night be moonful, your ride back to New 
York is a fairy dream. Round trip, cover- 
ing all transportation, is only one~ dollar, 
and you cannot get more for your money 
elsewhere in this world. You may get a 
good supper on the boat going down for 
seventy-five cents. You reach New York at 
10.30 to 11. New Yorkers or visitors in the 
upper part of the city may take the boat 
at 10 a. M., at foot of 129th Street, West. 

Note.—I shall be under special obliga- 
tions to friends all over the country who 
will send me suggestions for small trips 
about the localities in which they live, either 
country, town, or city, and which are only 
locally known. There are ‘short trips of 
interest of which my readers would be 
glad to know out of every kind of town. 
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THE RACING SEAT OF THE FUTURE 


COMBINING THE NEW AND OLD SCHOOLS 


By FRANCIS TREVELYAN 


UITE the surest thing in connection 
O with the oft-discussed but still live 
issue of the American vs. the English racing 
seat is that it has provided the text for a 
greater amount of nonsense than any other 
point of custom has ever done. Amateur 
and professional have vied with each other 
in their efforts to either belaud the new 
vogue to the skies or to condemn it merci- 


lessly. Practically in all that has been 


written and most that has been said.on the 
matter, there has been no “ middle-way,” 
even though that were, as the poet said, the 





safest road to travel. One has had it that 
the modern school had brought about a new 
era in which horses would run faster and 
truer to form; the other that the up-to-date 
method was wholly injurious, destructive of 
all true horsemanship, and harmful to man 
and animal. 

In England the question of the proper 
racing seat has naturally attracted a huge 
amount of attention. There had never been 
such a complete upset of established prece- 
dent in anything connected with the turf as 
when Sloan, with his new and startlingly 
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radical methods, put the old-time English 
jockeys to rout.. Whatever the reason may 
be—and this is no place to discuss ethics— 
the turf is a more or less conservative insti- 
tution in any country, and in England, as is 
natural, it goes further in this respect than 
elsewhere. Hence, despite the successes that 
Sloan and his followers of his own nation- 
ality, Maher, Martin, and others, scored; 
despite the fact that ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred. of the English flat-riders 
followed the American example and adopted 
the “ crouching ” seat, there have remained a 
faithful few, at any rate, who believe that 
the old-fashioned seat is correct and will in 
time prevail. 

It is not altogether fair to speak of the 
two extreme styles as English and Ameri- 
can. The backward, long-ironed seat was 
that of the old school of American jockeys 
just as much as it was of the English, but 
American inventiveness came into play to 
almost, or quite, revolutionize race-riding 
the world over. Nor was this evolution the 
work of one man, though Sloan, Garrison, 
and others have each claimed to be the sole 
originator thereof. It had been adopted, at 
least in its rudimentary essentials, long 
before Tod Sloan started on his meteoric 
career. Jimmy McLaughlin was the first 
jockey I ever saw exemplifying it. In riding 
two-year-olds he adopted a very forward 
seat and a correspondingly short hold of 
their heads, so as to give him more thorough 
control of the animal’s movements. On old 
horses, which knew their business, he did 
not think this necessary, but with green 
youngsters he believed in it. 

Garrison was of course his great rival, and 
there is no doubt that in many respects the 
very forward position “ The Snapper ” used, 
even in finishing, was the prototype of the 
modern school of jockeyship. He, however, 
did not carry his legs as jockeys do nowa- 
days. He rode with a short stirrup, it is 
true, but he had a wonderful and by no 
means commendable trick of getting his legs 
far back and up, in a hard finish. He once 
spurred Firenzi within scarcely more than a 
handsbreadth of her backbone when the issue 
had been a hard one. I do not say that 
these two, McLaughlin and Garrison, were 
the only members of the old school who at 
times assumed positions in the saddle that 
were premonitory of modern methods, but 
at any rate they were the most striking 
examples. 


The part Sloan played in the matter has 
always seemed to me to be that he assimi- 
lated ideas from anybody and everybody and 
formulated them into coherent and tangible 
shape. Certain it is that the jockey whom 
J. S. Campbell brought East to astonish the 
world in the early ’90s failed ignominiously 
for the time being, only to bob up again in 
a few years with methods, systematized and 
made practical on western tracks, that were 
fated to set racing men all the world over 
at loggerheads. Sloan had the brains to 
realize that there was a great deal in the 
forward seat, but let no one suppose that 
that was the essence cf his riding. During 
his period of probation and education in the 
West, after he had made an utter “ guy ” of 
himself in the East, especially on imp. Ben 
Strome at the new Monmouth Park track, 
he had been picking many men’s brains and 
digesting all kinds of ideas about race-riding. 
As he himself told me two years ago, he 
got one pointer from Ed Corrigan that 
undoubtedly went far to establish his repu- 
tation later in England. The old Bay VDis- 
trict track in San Francisco was a long way 
from being level. Most jockeys either did 
not realize this or did not comprehend that 
it made a great difference. Mr. Corrigan 
told Sloan to ease his horse a bit when the 
up grades were reached, ,not minding 
whether he lost some lengths, but to let his 
mount go for all he had in him on the down 
grades. 

It seems ludicrously simple, now that the 
thing is all over, but there is no doubt that 
there is a lot in it, and Sloan, in speaking 
of his English experiences, which had just 
before been brought to an untimely end, 
laid a great deal of stress on the value Cor- 
rigan’s advice had had for him. And Sloan 
did not stop learning when he was at the 
zenith of his reputation in England. That 
was where he was so much ahead of the 
majority of successful jockeys, though it 
may be said at once that all of the Ameri- 
can jockeys who have done well in England 
have improved after having gone over there. 
For example, and to come right down to the 
present day, Maher is a far better jockey 
than when he first went across for the late 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard, while J. H. Martin is 
incomparably superior to what he was when 
he came from the Pacific Coast for Mr. 
Gideon. From Sloan onward most of our 
jockeys have modified their seat, riding with 
longer stirrups and giving the horse’s head 
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The English Seat, Jockey L. Loates Up. 


more freedom. Sloan, | believe, let down his 
stirrups two holes,.and during the latter 
part of his riding career, though one may 
hope to see this brilliant horseman in the 
saddle again some day, his seat was 
curiously réminiscent of the old-fashioned 
hunting seat that one notes in antique 
sporting prints. 

But the issue at point is whether the 
modern is not better than the old-fashioned 
seat. The answer must be unqualifiedly in 
the affirmative. People may scoff as they 
please, but the fact remains that the modern 
seat has scored steadily all along the line 
practically ever since it was introduced. In 
America to-day it is virtually- the only seat 
allowed by custom and usage, and a jockey 
who did not adopt it would have the poorest 


possible chance of securing anything like a 
good engagement, or even getting enough 
mounts to keep him in bread and butter. 
While in England things have not reached 
quite such a pitch as this, only one jockey 
of national reputation, Mornington Cannon, 
still adheres to the old-fashioned 
Even his brother, Kempton Cannon, though 
brought up in the same school, has seceded 
and rides in pronouncedly American style. 
Certainly as between him and Maher there 
is nothing to choose in this respect, as both 
ride in a fashion that may be best described 
as a modification of the exaggerated methods 
employed by Sloan when he first began to 
ride in England. The modification is chiefly 
apparent in the matter of riding finishes, 
when the extremely forward ‘osture is 
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abandoned for the time being and an atti- 
tude, sufficiently erect to enable the jockey 
to use his whip to advantage, is assumed, 
It need scarcely be said that this is a great 
improvement over what one may call the 
original conception. As Sloan and his imi- 
tators tried to finish formerly, the rider 
was actually in such a position that he had 
no earthly chance to apply the whip in the 
way it would do the most good, by inducing 
the horse to increase his efforts, without 
running the risk of hitting him on some spot 
so tender that instead of giving the animal 
the necessary “ fillip,” it would cause him 
to stop. 

Those who recall the extraordinary fin- 
ishes that John McCafferty used to ride, 
especially one on his horse Aloha, at Morris 
Park, although he won that race, can appre- 
ciate how greatly the original monkey-on-a- 
stick seat, as the English turfmen dubbed 
it, has been modified and improved since it 
was first sprung on a public. 
McCafferty, long, lean, and quite careless of 
what any one thought of his appearance—if 
indeed, as seemed more than probable at the 
time, he did not affect a greater degree of 
gaucherie than was necessary in order to 
keep people guessing as to his real ability 
in the saddle—would lie all over his horse’s 
neck and to all appearances had little or no 
control of the animal’s movements. When 
it came to a question of finishing he would 
not abandon his crouching posture in the 
slightest degree, but would reach back with 
his whip and administer a few lady-like taps 
to his horse’s ribs. Sometimes he did what 
looked even funnier—and this is what hap- 
pened in the case of the particular ride on 
Aloha already aliuded to—for, still almost 
procumbent on the horse’s withers and neck 
he would rap him gently on the neck, often 
using the whip backhanded! 

The two points that are most important 
in the modern seat and give its advantage 
over the upright position are the avoidance 
of wind-pressure and the comparative immo- 
bility of the weight. Plenty of the rabid 
advocates of the old system have laughed at 
the idea of wind-pressure having any bearing 
on the result of a race, but they could con- 
vince even themselves if they did not prefer 
to remain They would only 
have to put their heads out of an ordinary 
train traveling, say, at a speed of thirty 
miles an hour, or take a trip on an auto- 
mobile in some section of the country where 
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speed regulations are not too strict, to real- 
ize that there is a great deal in the matter. 
The speed of the racehorse approximates 
that of a train very closely; and that the 
draught, even when there is no wind blowing 
in the horse’s teeth, is an appreciable factor 
should soon be understood by any one who is 
willing to be convinced. This point at least 
has always seemed to me so obvious that, 
while at first I disliked and perhaps derided 
the modern style, it never occurred to me 
that it could be seriously called into question. 

The question of the better adjustment of 
weight is very much more open to debate. 
Quite the best proof that the new style 
affords improved facilities in this respect 
seems to me to be offered by the undoubted 
fact that only since it came in have owners 
and trainers overcome their deep-rooted and 
old-established dislike of putting up dead 
weight, which means lead contained in pads. 
Before that the talk was always that it was 
better to have up live weight, some jockey 
whose bodily bulk was sufficient to enable 
him to draw the required weight without 
having to carry lead. Now all that is 
changed, and on both sides of the Atlantic 
you may see midget jockeys given mounts 
in big stake races where they have to 
“draw the beam” at such a figure as to 
render it imperative that they be sent to 
the post seated on a perfect mountain of 
lead-pads. Here is surely pretty good evi- 
dence of what practical men, who are obliged 
to follow every detail of the development of 
their business, have learned from the new 
methods.’ No doubt the point could be 
argued out scientifically, but that does not 
seem likely to be of any service. Actual 
eyesight appears to establish the fact that 
jockeys riding in the forward position are 
steadier on a horse’s back than those sitting 
further back. One objection made at first 
was that the riders could not control: their 
mounts and in some few instances this has 
been true, especially when jockeys of unusual 
length of leg attempted to ride with 
extremely short stirrups. The natural result 
of this was that they were quite unable to 
acquire any real grip on the animal and had 
no purchase, so that the slightest swerve 
was liable to dismount them. Of course if 
the stirrups are unreasonably short it is out 
of the question to grip except with the calf 
of the leg, while, as every schoolboy knows, 
the knee is the only part of the anatomy that 
will effectually serve this purpose. 
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The American Seat, Jockey Arthur Redfern Up. 


To bring us up to our final point:—it is 
fairly clear that what is a judicious com- 
promise between the two styles, though 
leaning rather to the modern than the old, 
will be the method of the future. In most 
of its essential points the new school is to 
be preferred, but not in its most extrava- 
gant forms. The mistake is often made of 
supposing that because a jockey has all 
the attributes of the latest school he must 
be a bright particular star, or that because 
he insists on adhering to the old fashion he 
is of necessity a “has been.” In England, 
though the elder Cannon at times falls into 
egregious blunders which at least apparently 
he might avoid by adopting the new- 
fangled ways to some extent, he on the 
other hand is just as apt to make some one 


of the new cult look very cheap when it 
comes down to a driving finish. In short 
there are virtues to be found in both meth- 
ods. By the judicious grafting on to the 
advantages of the modern style, absence of 
wind-pressure, immobility in the saddle, 
greater power over a horse at the barrier 
and more complete control of him in a race, 
the naturally strengthful position in finish- 
ing of the old school, grand results should 
be finally achieved. And that is the very 
thing that is happening to-day. This is 
what American jockeys going to ride in 
England are learning all the time. By the 
ultimate combination of methods, already 
nearly arrived at, what will be the greatest 
school of jockeyship the world has ever 
seen will have been attained. 








SWIMMING; SCIENTIFIC AND OTHERWISE 


By L. P. CORBIN 


HE first instruction to the beginner 

should show that the body will almost 
float unaided, and that the question of keep- 
ing the head above water is a matter of bal- 
ance rather than of muscular strength. Once 
this is realized a large part of the natural 
fear disappears, and the primary requisites, 
ease and confidence, are easily attainable, 
Then let the lad paddle his own stroke. Most 
boys who teach themselves to swim begin 
with the dog-paddle; and, however expert 
one becomes, beating the. water into foam 
still gives a thrill of pleasure. The ordinary 
breast stroke is a long step toward scientific 
swimming; it gives enough speed to be useful 
in case of emergency, and it serves all the 
purposes of those to whom the water is a 
recreation. Furthermore, it has the advan- 
tage over all scientific strokes, in permitting 
a range of vision wide as a searchlight. 

The main shortcoming of the breast stroke 
is that the leg motion, though quite like the 
straddle and push of a frog’s legs, is abso- 
lutely unlike any normal motion of the hu- 
man frame. The legs of man are built for 
walking and running. If, now, one turns the 
body on the side, it becomes possible, instead 
of straddling, to open the legs scissors fash- 
ion, and bring them together with a snap, a 
motion which calls into play the muscles used 
in walking and running, which are among the 
strongest of the body. The result is a dis- 
tinct gain in speed; the scissors-like leg 
stroke, in fact, is the best possible, and forms 
the basis of all scientific strokes. 

This leg motion, however, makes it neces- 
sary to not on the chest, but 
on the side. It is thus possible to see only 
in one direction, which is a loss, 
not only in convenience, but in utility, for 
without looking straight ahead it is almost 
impossible to swim in a straight line—an im- 
portant consideration in a race. Turning on 
the side makes it necessary to modify also 
the arm stroke. The under hand, palm down, 
shoots forward to full reach from under the 
lower ear, and is then brought straight down 
to the hips, where the arm breaks at the el- 
bow, and it comes forward along the chest 
to its first position. The upper arm slides 
along under the surface with elbow bent, un- 
til at full reach ahead, when it digs down 
and is carried back close to the body. In 
communities where the scientific development 
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of swimming has stopped at this point, the 
side stroke has won many a race. 

From the side stroke, it is only a step to 
the scientific racing strokes. The great hin- 
drance to speed in swimming is the fact that 
on the “recover” the limbs have to be dragged 
under the water in a direction opposite to the 
forward motion of the body. We are able to 
swim by means of the simpler strokes only 
because on the recover arms and legs may be 
folded to some extent, and so present less 
Some little difference is 
also made by the fact that since resistance 
increases proportionately to the speed with 
which any object is forced through the water 
a quick stroke advances the body more than 
a slow recover retards it, a fact which ex- 
plains the quickness of the stroke in racing 
and the slowness of the recover. If now we 
can recover the arms above the surface, the 
resistance is vastly lessened. The side stroke 
has put us in a position to do this. 

The single overhand is derived directly from 
the side stroke. The only radical difference is 
that on the recover the upper arm is lifted 
above the surface and carried forward until 
it enters at full reach ahead. It is, however, 
necessary to be more precise in all the mo- 
tions. In the first place, the raising of the 
arm into the air has the effect of sinking the 
body lower into the water, which causes a far 
greater difficulty in breathing. In perfectly 
still water, to be sure, when the stroke is 
thoroughly mastered, the face travels smooth- 
ly along the surface, but any awkward mo- 
tion with either arm is likely to send the head 
under. The only time one can be sure of @ 
full breath is when the downward motion of 
the under arm raises the head for a moment 
above the surface. In still water, or in 
rough, an expert swimmer chooses this mo- 
ment for breathing, and the deep, inward 
breath becomes as regular and mechanical as 
any part of the stroke. 

The single overhand, well executed, is capa- 
ble of great speed. It gives the best possible 
leg drive, and the body travels rigidly through 
the water. Both these are considerations of 
the first importance. At its best—as swum 
by the Cavills, of Australia, for example—it 
gives the direct, continuous glide of an elec- 
tric launch, and makes no more disturbance 
in the water. And here is another point to 
keep in mind. In swimming, as in rowing, a 
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vital test of skill is whether the motion is 
continuous. 

From the point of view of some theorists the 
double overhand, or trudgeon, stroke is the 
fastest of all. In reality it is too complicated 
to be mastered easily. Its main points are as 
follows: 

Take the body in the position in which it 
c™mes to the surface after a dive, lying on 
the front, face beneath the water, and both 
arms extended forward. Bring the right arm 
down in the perpendicular plane until it 
comes to the body. This gives the position 
necessary to commence the stroke. The right 
arm is washed out and carried forward 
above the surface, the left arm being mean- 
while brought downward toward the body; 
the legs open scissors fashion. The leg stroke 
is made. The right arm enters the water. 
The body turns slightly right side down. ‘The 
face is turned until it is above the surface. 
The lungs are deflated through the nose. The 
right arm is brought down in the perpendic- 
ular plane. The lungs are inflated through 
the mouth. The left arm is washed out and 
brought forward, ete. 

If one swims the side stroke with the left 
side down, the breathing will be from that 
position, and the stroke will be commenced 
with the right arm, instead of the left. 

In all racing, comfort must be sacrificed for 
speed, and in no sport is this more true than 
in swimming. Every detail of a racing stroke 
has to be carried out with minute exactness. 
Any move that is omitted or ill timed not 
only retards speed, but may result in filling 
the lungs with water. 

In the double overhand not only are both 
arms recovered out of water, but they are 
used through a much longer are than in the 
single overhand. This gain is slightly coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that the body is 
held less rigid, and the leg stroke, being 
hampered by the oscillation of the body, is 
less effective. 

In the beginning the main difficulty in 
swimming the double overhand is the breath- 
ing. The face is entirely submerged, coming 
to the surface only for a moment in each 
stroke. The first thing to learn is to exhale 
through the nose under water just before the 
face washes out. That is not difficult. The 
next is to fill the lungs quickly with air 
without getting any water with it. That is 
more difficult. One useful aid is to hold the 
tip of the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth. The air then flows in over the under- 
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surface and base of the tongue. The mem- 
branes here are very sensitive and detect 
water instantly. At the same time it is easy 
to expand the tongue so that the breathing 
may be stopped before the water reaches the 
lungs. This, of course, deprives you of some 
or all of your inhalation; but that is prefer- 
able to filling the lungs with water. In order 
to make sure of a full breath, it is wise on 
the next stroke to raise the head well above 
the surface. After a while one learns to 
breathe without any real difficulty. When 
the water is choppy, in fact, one is surer of 
a breath in the double overhand than in the 
breast stroke. 

In the stroke I have described there is only 
one leg drive for the motion of both arms. 
It is, of course, possible in swimming the 
double overhand to give a kick (it can be 
little more) for each arm. This is very tir- 
ing and ineffective. Its only possible use is 
in starting suddenly from a standstill, as in 
water polo. But for some reason or other it 
is a habit that is very hard to break when 
once acquired, and the stroke is sometimes 
attempted in sprint racing. 

There is a popular superstition that the 
double overhand is very exhausting and only 
good for sprint races. This, however, is not 
so. Once mastered, the double overhand is 
as little tiring as any stroke, and it may be 
used in any kind of weather. If the water is 
dirty it will affect the eyes, but that is the 
only ‘valid objection to it. 

When all the talk of strokes and records 
is done there still remains the swimming—- 
not the diving and somersaulting from the 
float or pier; but striking out for an hour’s 
exercise and recreation. Whatever stroke 
you use (and any of them will do it) it is all 
the same game. You slip into the water head 
first, a momentary shudder, and then a gen- 
eral relaxation of the whole body. All worry 
and weariness are left ashore with your 
clothes. You come to the surface and take 
one look at your goal off across the water 
and strike out. Then comes the joy that the 
landlubber knows as little of as his arboreal 
ancestor—feeling the water with every nerve, 
twisting and turning with every wave, chest 
expanded and every muscle in play accom- 
modating itself to the heave and swell of the 
waves and the turn and twist of tide or cur- 
rent, keeping the balance always true, so 
that rhythm of the stroke may not be spoiled 
and the speed checked—on you go straight 
to your goal. 
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Rocksand, the Winner, Being Led From the Paddock by Owner, Sir James Miller. 




















Scene During the Running of the Derby ; the Royal Enclosure in the Foreground ; the King’s Enclosure at the Finish Line. 
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The Finish of the Derby 


Viencins. 























THE WILDERNESS CAMP OUTFIT 


By ALGER M. 


IFE in the forest is very pleasant, pro- 
vided the camper is not encumbered by 
a lot of useless things, nor yet lacks the few 
articles essential to health and real comfort. 

Supposing that your trip is to be into the 
lakelands of northern Ontario or Quebec, or 
into central New Brunswick, your transport 
will probably be a canoe. Now canoes have 
limitations as to cargo carrying, and it is 
far better to take a big canoe for a heavy 
load, than to put an equal amount into a 
smaller one, as it thereby loses buoyancy 
and becomes logy. I should place the maxi- 
mum draft (which will of course be at the 
stern) at 6 inches. <A 15-foot canoe will 
carry about 450 pounds at this draft, and 
provided your outfit be not too heavy, and 
that neither yourself nor your man weighs 
much over 150 pounds, you can get along 
nicely with such a craft. You will have 
flotation for about 120 pounds of camping 
kit and provisions, and as the provisions tor 
two men for a fortnight, at 3 pounds each a 
day, weigh 84 pounds, you will be able to 
varry 40 to 50 pounds of camp gear. So this 
is the total weight you ought to take, of 
guns, rifles, tents, blankets, cooking things, 
and miscellaneous truck. 

If you do not wish to do any work your- 
self you will need two men and a roomy 
18-foot canoe. You may. then take about 
300 pounds of necessaries and luxuries, but 
you will not travel so fast, owing to loss of 
time at each portage, and your expenses will 
be more than twice as much as before. 

I do not understand why men take such 
heavy tents into the bush. Drill is very 
light and quite capable of shedding heavy 
and prolonged rain. In any case, the light- 
est duck is certainly stout enough. Much 
better than either and hardly heavier than 
your blanket is a tent of balloon silk. It 
costs from twelve dollars upward according 
to size. A-simple A, or wedge tent, without 
poles, pins, or guy ropes, will give the best 
satisfaction in the end. For winter work the 
finest shelter of all is a simple lean-to, with 
walls; a big fire may be built close to it. 
The only allowable closed tent for winter 
work—unless you carry a bulky sheet iron 
stove—is the tepee, and that is too heavy to 
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be thought of. By all means have a sepa- 
rate lean-to for your men. 

Should you wish to travel far and fast, 
your provision list must contain nothing but 
food. Dainty, potted 
appetizers will not be required. Bacon, flour, 


strong, nourishing 


tea, sugar, baking powder, and salt are 
necessaries. In addition, preserved milk, 


rice, butter, sauce or pickles, dried apples 
and apricots are very desirable, but to this 
list of desirables L should not like to~ add 
much, as | detest superfluities. Matches and 
tobacco must, of course, be taken in ample 
quantities. Those accustomed to cornmeal 
will do well to substitute it for some of the 
flour; as a rule the guides do not like it. 

The selection of sporting gear ranks with 
the choice of a wife—it is strictly a* matter 
of individual taste. If after big game, by 
all means leave your shotgun behind; you 
will, otherwise, be continually tempted to 
shoot some wretched grouse or duck, and 
lose many a chance of a good head in conse- 
quence. On the other hand, should your 
ambition be merely a trip in search of nov- 
elty and health, a double twelve bore, with 
at least one barrel cylinder to carry a ball 
at a pinch, will vield the best results. 

In the matter of rods, the intending 
camper-out will of course be guided by the 
fishing he expects. In New Brunswick a 
163-foot salmon, and a single-handed trout 
rod of not less than 74 ounces, are the best; 
for the greater part of northern Quebee a 
heavy trout and a light trolling rod will be 
all that are needed; in northern Ontario a 
rod for black bass and a very strong trolling 
rod for deep-water fishing would need to be 
supplemented by a fairly stout fly rod. 
Black bass in those northern waters rise well 
to a fly at the end of August, and may also 
be caught in any number with a No. 3 fluted 
spoon. During the warm weather the big 
lake trout lie in the deepest water, 200 feet 
of line being often insufficient. About Sep- 
tember 15 they come into shallow water. 

Whatever else you take, don’t omit a good 
camera, a pocket compass, a vulceanite match 
box, note book and pencil, a number of 
small linen bags for groceries, a sponge for 
the canoe, and a spare paddle. 

















RECORDS AND NOTABLE PERFORMANCES 


By JAMES E. SULLIVAN 


HE 1903 Intercollegiate championships 
furnished the greatest athletic struggle 
that Yale and Harvard ever had, for a Har- 
vard victory would tie Yale for possession of 
the cup. C. Van Duyn, of Syracuse, was a 
big surprise in the hammer, getting second 
place with a throw of 151 feet 53 inches. H. 
L. Gardner, of Syracuse, with a record vault 
of 11 feet 7 inches was a surprise in the pole 
vault. The track was poor. Clapp’s 153 sec- 
onds was for 121 yards, as he was put back 
one yard for false staring. The real sensa- 
tion of the day was the running of W. E. 
Schutt in the two-mile run in 9 minutes 40 
seconds, a new Intercollegiate record. In 
Schutt America has another marvelous long 
distance runner. Good judges of running be- 
lieve that he can easily establish new ama- 
teur world’s records from two miles to ten. 
The thirteen events on the programme had 
two hundred starters, the largest number 
starting in the mile run and the broad jump, 
each having twenty. The half, the high, and 
the pole had eighteen men each. The smallest 
number of starters was in hammer—ten; the 
100, 220-yard hurdle, the shot, twelve men 
competing. There is no doubt whatever that 
the pole vaulting contest gave the greatest ex- 
hibition ever witnessed. Fifteen men cleared 
10 feet 6 inches; eight men cleared 11 feet, 
two men cleared 11 feet 13, three men cleared 
11 feet 3 inches, and one man cleared 11 feet 7 
inches. 

In the Western meet, held May 30, Michi- 
gan won with a score of 49 points; Chi- 
cago 40 points. Five new records were claim<d: 
100-yard dash, 0.09%, made by Clyde Blair, 
Chicago; 220-yard dash, 0.218, made by Archie 
Hahn, Michigan; two-mile run, 10.02%, made 
by N. A. Kellogg, Michigan; discus throw, 
117 feet 13 inches, made by C. H. Swift, Lowa; 
pole vault, 11 feet 9 inches, made by Charles 


Dvorak, Michigan; high jump, 5 feet 11 
inches, made by S. Brewer, Michigan. In the 


sprints it is claimed the runners had a strong 
wind with them. A comparison of the fol- 
lowing summary with the table shows how 
rapidly the Western athletes are reaching 
Eastern records. 

120-vard hurdles, Catlin, Chicago; Sarada- 
kis, Wisconsin, second; Kelly, Chicago, third. 
Time, 0.154. 

100 yards—Blair, Chicago; Hahn, Michigan; 
Stewart, Michigan. Time, 0.094. 


Mile—Hearn, Purdue; Matthews, Chicago; 
Conger, Michigan. Time, 4.328. 

440 yards—Taylor, Chicago; Rebstock, 
Michigan; Poage, Wisconsin. Time, 0.523. 

Discus—Swift, lowa; Speik, Chicago; Mad- 
dock, Michigan, 117 feet 74 inches. 

220 yards—Hahn, Michigan; Blair, Chicago; 
Dillon, Oberlin. Time, 0.213. 

220-yard hurdles—Catlin, Chicago; Poage, 
Wisconsin; Stewart, Michigan. Time, 0.253. 

16-lb. shot—Rothgeb, Illinois. Distance, 40 
feet 3§ inches; Maddock, Michigan, 40 feet 34 
inches; Knox, Beloit, 39 feet 84 inches. 

Half mile—Hall, Michigan; Cahill, Chicago; 
Vener, Purdue. Time, 2.032. 

Two miles—Kellogg, Michigan; Stone, Mich- 
igan; Hall, Chicago. Time, 10.023. 

Pole vault—Dvorak, Michigan, height 11 
feet 9 inches; Magee, Chicago; Knox, Beloit. 

16-lb. hammer throw—Maddock, Michigan; 
Long, Wisconsin; Hays, Missouri. Distance, 
129 feet 2 inches. 

Relay race—Chicago (Cahill, Moore, Buck- 
walter, and Taylor), Michigan, Minnesota. 
Time, 3.36. 

High jump — Brewer, 
Michigan; McRae, Beloit. 
inches. 

Broad jump—Davis, Northwestern; Friend, 
Chicago; Knox, Beloit. Distance, 21 feet 8% 
inches. 

The New England Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships was held at Worcester, Mass., on May 
23. Amherst won with 51 points. W. P. 
Hubbard cleared 22 feet 7 inches in the broad 
jump, with a strong wind back of him. 
Blackmar high hurdled in 16 seconds; Taylor 
ran the quarter in 51% seconds, and W. H. 
Peabody vaulted 11 feet 4 inch. 

Yale won the dual meet with Harvard at 
New Haven on May 23 by 58 to 46 points. 
Schick, of Harvard, won the 100 and 220 
Colwell, of Harvard, allowed his col- 
lege mate Walsh to win the mile in 4.313, and 
himself won the two-mile from Franchot quite 
easily in 9.58. J. E. Haigh, of Harvard, won 
the quarter in 49 seconds, but he had a gale 
of wind back of him for the first 200 yards. 
E. J. Clapp, of Yale, won the 120-yard hurdles 
in 162, and the 220-vard hurdles in 252, fast 
times considering the wind. Shevlin threw 
the hammer 153 feet 3 inches, a new dual rec- 
ord. Glass put the shot 44 feet 11 inches, a 
new dual record. Yale won all three places 
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in the pole vault and broad jump. Harvard 
won the three places in the 440. 

At Princeton, N. J., on May 9, Yale and 
Princeton met in a dual track meet, Yale win- 
ning easily, 75 to 29 points. Glass put the 
shot 45 feet 84 inches beating the collegiate 
record. McLanahan, of Yale, pole vaulted 
about 11 feet 4 inches. 

On May 16, at Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell de- 
feated Pennsylvania 663 points to 503. 
Schutt, of Correll, won the two-mile run 
in 9.42%, a new collegiate record. F. M. 
Lears, the 220-yard champion of 1901, won 
the 100 in 10 seconds and the 220 in 213. 
Amsler, of Pennsylvania, won the high hur- 
dles in 15%, and Baird, of Pennsylvania, won 
the pole vault at 11 feet 4 inches. G. P. 
Serviss, Jr., of Cornell, won the high jump 
with a jump of 5 feet 11 inches. 

At Ann Arbor, Mich., on May 16, Michigan 
defeated Chicago in a dual meet by 833 points 
to 424 points. Hahn, of Michigan, defeated 
Blair, of Chicago, in both the 100 and 220. 
Magee won the pole vault, with a vault of 1) 
feet 4 inches. 

At New York city on the 16th, Columbia 
College defeated Princeton by a score of 584 
to 453. DeWitt won the hammer throw with 
165 feet 9 inches, breaking the former collegi- 
ate record of 165 feet 4 inch, held by Plaw, ot 
California. Bishop won the quarter in 54 sec- 
onds. Weeks, Columbia’s football captain, 
won the 100 and 200-yard dashes. The track 
performances were all good, considering the 
condition of the track. 

On May 8, at Philadelphia, the University 
of Pennsylvania defeated Columbia in a dual 
athletic meet by a score of 68 to 49. ‘The 
features of the meeting was Orton’s hali mile 
in 1.598; Bowen’s two miles in 9.583, and 
Baird’s pole vault of 11 feet 5 inches. 

At Madison, Wis., on May 23, Chicago Uni- 
versity defeated Wisconsin, 724 to 434. Blair, 
of Chicago, won the 100 and 220. Magee, of 
Chicago, vaulted 11 feet 2 inches in the pole 
vault. 

Chicago defeated Illinois in a dual meet at 
Marshall Field, Chicago, on May 9, 74 to 52 
points. Blair won the 100 and the 220. Ca- 
hill, of Chicago, won the half in 2 minutes 
and # seconds. 

At the Vassar College games on the 16th, 
five records were broken. Standing broad 
jump, by Evelyn Gardner, ’04, 7 feet 7 inches; 
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running broad jump, also by Miss Gardner, 
04, 14 feet 64 inches; running high jump, by 
Miss Helen Wood, ’04, 4 feet 24 inches; 200- 
yard run, by Miss Agnes Wood, ’08, 30% sec- 
onds, and the 50-yard dash, by Miss Wood, 
6% seconds. In the 100-yard dash, Miss Fanny 
James, 04, equaled her own record of 133 sec- 
onds. 

At the Phillips Exeter Academy games, held 
on May 9, W. H. MeVicker, a Boston boy, 
won the half in 2 minutes 14 seconds, and 
the mile in 4.422, both breaking the school 
record. 

At lowa City, on May 9, C. W. Swift, ot 
Iowa, threw the discus 118 feet 9 inches, 
equaling the Western Intercollegiate record. 

At San Francisco, on May 2, Abadie ran 
50 yards scratch race in 5% seconds. Plaw 
threw the 16-pound hammer 168 feet 10 
inches, and Ralph Rose, a school boy, put the 
shot 45 feet 6} inches. Rose is only eighteen 
years of age. In the Academic League, of 
California, meet Prep. School championships 
he put the 16-pound shot 44 feet 10 inches and 
the 12-pound shot 52 feet and 22-100 of an 
inch, making new interscholastic records. 

At London, England, on May 23, Alfred 
Schrubb, on the London Athletic Club 
grounds, established a new world’s amateur 
record for three miles, 14 minutes 17% seconds, 
supplanting Sid Thomas’ record of 14 minutes. 
24 seconds made June 3, 1894. 

At London, England, on June 1, Alfred 
Schrubb.ran two miles on a grass track in 9 
minutes 11 seconds, creating a new world’s 
record. 

At Philadelphia, on May 21, Harry Elkes 
lowered the five-mile motor paced cycle record 
in 6.273. 

At the Empire City track, Yonkers, on 
May 30, Barney Oldfield covered a mile in an 
automobile in 1.012, creating a new world’s 
record. At the same track, on May 30, Al- 
bert Champion made a new world’s record 
for five miles on a motor bicycle, 5 minutes 
and 35 seconds. 

At Cleveland, on May 6, Alexander Winton, 
in a trial run with a gasoline automobile, 
covered a mile at the Glenville, in 1.02, beat- 
ing the former record by a quarter of a sec- 
ond. 

At Plattsburgh, N. Y., Miss Carpenter 
jumped 4 feet 3%o inches in high jump— 
a new record. 
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